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THE MEANING OF... | 
EMPIRE DAY. | 


OLIDAYS may very conveniently be divided into two 


separate sections. There is the one which is held as 

an excuse for merry-making pure and simple. The 

best type of it in the old time was May Day, 

when Kobin Hood and Maid Marion were presented, 
and the young people danced round the May-pole with no 
ulterior motive beyond that of rejoicing because “Sumer is 
icumen in.” In the England of to-day we have similar obser- 
vances in the shape of Bank Holidays, which have no 
object beyond that of recreation. The Bank Holiday may 
be a healthy, wise and pleasant institution, but it serves no 
purpose except to afford a space for rest and recreation. The 
other type of holiday is that in which public rejoicing is used 
lor the purpose of fanning and strengthening a spirit or a principle. 
lhe greatest holiday of the kind in Christian countries, at any rate, 
is Christmas itself, the basis of which is religious. Its original 
purpose was to keep alive the spirit of Christianity by drawing atten- 
tion to the date on which Christ was supposed to be born. Easter 
is a similar holiday, with this difference, that it has no fixed date; 
but it, too, is a commemoration of a great and symbolic event in 
the history of religion. It is perhaps comparing small things 
with great to pass from these celebrations to such an instance 
as, for example, Primrose Day; but Primrose Day, too, was 
invented, not merely for the purpose of providing amuse- 
ment, but for propagating ideas. Empire Day may be said 
to stand midway between the great religious festivals and 
the political anniversary. It is akin to the former because its 
observance is inspired by the closest approximation that we can 
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have to a religious feeling, that is to say, patriotism. It differs 
from Primrose Day in so far that it belongs to no Party, but to 
the State, as a whole. The circumstances under which it is 
observed will probably be more correctly and lucidly described 
by the historian of future generations than they can be to-day. He 
will look back and see that a time came towards the end of the 
nineteenth or the beginning of the twentieth century when Great 
Ur.tain, which had long kept far ahead in the race, began to 
be approached in the race by its Continental and other rivals. 

After all, great as is the part it has played in the history 
of the worid, ours is but a small island, and the population of 
England is less than that of several other countries of the world 
that could easily be named. Our forefathers, owing greatly to 
the principles of freedom that have been cherished since the 
Norman invasion—we might even say since the arrival of 
the Saxons in this country—have been able to press 
forward beyond all cthers in the march of civilisation. 
Abroad Englishmen have shown more enterprise, at home more 
enlighteament, with the result that up to a certain period, 
at all events, they were recognised as being in the very van of 
the world’s progress. They were the first to adopt machinery, 
to build railroads and steamships on a large scale, and even 
to adopt the electric telegraph. But in the meantime, others 
had begun to take lessons from us. <A time came when 
they were not content to buy their manufactured goods from 
this country. They set up machinery, they had workers trained, 
and they turned out the products themselves. But siimul- 
taneously the Empire had been extending over nearly half 
the surface of the globe, and after the American rupture there 
was no other division. For lcag this country was not very 
conscious of what it all meant. When Queen Victoria came to 
the throne, for instance, there were many statesmen who talked 
calmly about the advantages of disruption. They thought that 
this country and its Colonies could each stand on its own feet, 
and that it would be better if they did so. Anyone who doubts 
this may be recommended to study the political speeches 
that were delivered between, say, 1837 and 1360. It is 
only of late years that we have come to understand what 
a mighty nation the British Empire is when it is considered as 
a whole. There has been nothing like it since the beginning 
of the world, and it is very unlikely that its counterpart will ever 
be seen again. Up to now there have always been undiscovered 
lands, undiscovered continents even, for the explorer to work 
upon; to-day every place is mapped out and claimed. To some 
countries this does not matter; Russia, for instance, has territory 
into which her growing population may swarm for several genera- 
tions to come without filling it up. In the United States there 
are still vast areas that to all intents and purposes are unpopu- 
lated. But other countries with growing populations are not so 
well placed. The only way for them to obtain land is by taking 
it from those who are already in possession. 

Englishmen have reason to be proud of the way in which 
the Empire has been established. Wherever our flag has flown 
the message has gone forth that justice and freedom must prevail 
in the new territory. The foreign historian is as willing to admit 
this as are those of our own country, so that on the whole it has 
proved beneficial to the human race that this great Empire should 
exist. That is one reason why we should instil into the ears 
of the young the sense of its greatness and magnitude. The 
smallest citizen who is at school to-day ought to be as proud of 
belonging to such an Empire as the young Roman was of being 
a Roman. Moreover, to look at the clear facts and avoid all 
rhetorical exaggeration, it is evident that at no distant future the 
parts of the Empire may be called upon to stand shoulder to 
shoulder in a great fight, which may be either a conflict 
of arms or a commercial conflict. In the former case there 
would be the risk that the Colonies might be wrested from 
the Empire and made part of a reactionary State. As long 
as we all work together, this is impossible. The strength 
of the British Empire, if it can be made available, surpasses 
the strength of any possible combination against it. The 
Empire itself is self-supporting, dependent though Great Britain 
be upon supplies both of food and raw material from abroad. 
Those who take this view will think that no time and no trouble 
is wasted which helps to stamp such reflections on the growing 
minds of those who, in the course of a few years, will have the 
destinies of the Empire in their grasp. 


Our Portratt [llustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a reproduction of the picture 
in this year’s Academy by Mr. S. Melton Fisher ertitled 
“In Summer Time: Betty, Thea and Winnie Lyster.” 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestocs on behalf of Country Lire be granted 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
of readers if they would forward the corresbondence at once to him. 
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HERE was a scene of unbounded enthusiasm on Epsom 

Downs on Wednesday afternoon when the King’s horse 

Minoru came home a winner. This is the first occasion 

on which His Majesty, as King, has carried off the blue 

ribbon of the Turf—to use the well-worn but appropriate 

phrase. As Prince of Wales he twice accomplished the feat—in 

1896 with Persimmon, and in 1900 with Diamond Jubilee. There 

are very few sportsmen, living or dead, fortunate enough to have 

three times done what to accomplish once is to many a man the 

ambition of a lifetime, though early in last century Lord Egre- 

mont had four wins—in 1804, 1805, 1806 and 1826. His Majesty 

is respectfully congratulated on a success which is so typically 

English in character. It was not an unexpected victory. The 

stable has been performing splendidly throughout the season, and 
Minoru was the favourite before the race. 


We are glad to hear that it was proposed, at a meeting held 
on Tuesday in the Essex Hall, London, to form a National 
Vegetable Society, and it was gratifying to tind a large attendance 
of the most skilled vegetable-growers of the day present to 
support the movement. Mr. Alexander Dean presided and 
reterred to the increasing interest taken in the cultivation 
and proper cooking of one of the most wholesome 
of all foods. He strongly denounced—and we are in complete 
agreement with his remarks—the craze that has been worked up 
in the daily Press for the so-called French system of producing 
vegetables and = salads. English gardeners—and we _ use 
the term in its widest sense—are able to grow vege- 
tables under their own conditions to a_ greater degree 
of perfection than the French. It is only necessary 
to visit one of the great London or provincial shows 
to realise the remarkable perfection that has been reached 
and the variety of kinds displayed. On one occasion no less 
than fifty sorts were represented, and it should be the aim of the 
society to bring into favour those delicious vegetables of which 
little is known. One object will be to promote a greater know- 
ledge of the cooking of vegetables. The newly-born society 
ought to prove of great service in the way of influencing the 
public taste in the right use of vegetables. 


Those who have the opportunity should not miss a visit to 
Hampton Court at this season. The beautiful gardens are in 
their spring dress, the lilacs and wistarias in full blossom and 
the large beds in front of the palace one blaze of tulips, azaleas, 
rhododendrons and the many other flowers that contribute to the 
beauty of the garden in spring. The Dutch Garden is bright 
with alyssum, aubrietia, pansy and wistaria, the famous long 
border on one side is filled with flowers, and on the other there 
is arich promise of a great display of the hardy plants that flower 
later. Against the old walls, wherever possible, some beautiful 
climber is to be seen, wistaria clustering here, the white Clematis 
montana there and bushes of the Mexican orange-flowet 
(Choisya ternata) in other places. The whole atmosphere is 
redolent of perfume, and the gardens reflect in the highest degree 
the importance, with the noble building in association, of massing 
plants, whether they are perennials, bulbs, or shrubs. 


Our date of publication this week is May 29th, Oak Apple 
Day, of which some memorials yet exist. A sprig of oak worn 
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in the hat was the badge of a Loyalist on the recurrrence of 
Restoration Day. <A picture of an oak tree with a crowned 
figure sitting among the branches and a_ few dragoons 
scouring about the neighbouring ground was the sign 
assumed by taverns both in the town and_ country. 
Nor is the sign yet extinct. At the coronation of Charles I. 
the first triumphal arch erected in Leadenhall Street for the King 
to pass under is described by Ogilby as having in its centre a 
figure of Charles royally attired, behind whom “ on a large table 
is deciphered the Royal Oak bearing crowns and _ sceptres 
instead of acorns, among the leaves.” The Barber-Surgeons’ 
Company of London possess a curious memorial of the tree 
which sheltered Charles at Boscobel. It is a cup of silver, 
partially gilt, the stem and body represent an oak tree, from 
which hang acorns, fashioned as little bells, which ring as the 
cup passes from hand to hand. It was presented by Charles II. 
to the company. Oak Apple Day is now all but forgotten, 
except by the village children, who, adorned with sprigs of oak, 
delight in pinching those among their playmates who have 
forgotten to “sport oak” on Mav 2gth. 


ve 
ure 


Since the introduction of motors a certain number of rathet 
unscrupulous gardeners and *“ Nature-lovers”’ (the latter is a 
name that they assume for themselves with some little unconscious 
irony) bave made a practice of going about in those counties 
where the wild flowers and ferns are most beautiful in the hedges, 
with a trowel and a hamper in the motor, using the trowel to 
dig up any specimen of plant which attracts them and the 
hamper for its conveyance to their private gardens. Even in 
Cornwall and Devon, where Nature is more than normally 
prodigal of these wild beauties, the depredations of these motor 
car robbers have made quite an appreciable difference in the flora 
of the country-side. The Surrey County Council has lately 
passed a bye-law making it an offence at law, with a penalty of 
not more than £5 attached to conviction, to dig up or destroy any 
flowers or ferns inthis manner. An exception is made in the case 
of scientific people taking a small quantity for a scientific purpose 
purely. We rather tear this final clause, lest it may furnish a 
door of evasion to a real offender; but we should much like to 
see other counties following the principle of this Surrey legislation 
before it be too late to save their wild flora. 


IN MEMORIAM: GEORGE MEREDITH. 
Lord of language, wielder of words undving, 
Giver thou of life and of love and laughter, 
“What of Death?” 
Seeing their vision. 


thou saidst; and thy brave eyes lightened 


This is Death: no pain but a soundless passing 
Out of Life’s small dim-lit room through its portal 
Wide-flung, leading into a spacious chambet 
Sunlit for ever. 
ANGELA GORDON 


The great spring flower show arranged by the Loyal 


Horticuitura!l Society has been held this week in the Inne 
Temple Gardens, and, in spite of the inclement weathet 
experienced during the opening day, has proved an undoubted 
success. In some instances, however, notably in the fruits and 
vegetables, there appeared to be a slight falling off in the 
number of exhibits, and the show was not so fruitful in novel 
ties as it has occasionally been. Many new plants were shown, 
but there was nothing to create anything like a sensation. 
Many growers were complaining that the excessive heat expe 
rienced for a few days previous to the show had brought flowers 
on too quickly, and many new ones could not be shown for this 
reason. Orchids, roses and border plants were all very beautiful, 
and the rock gardens arranged to show what such gardens should 
be were most instructive. The outdoor groups were delightful, 
bringing to those who visited the show a breath of country 
gardens too seldom found in London. 

Other corporations might well take a hint from the 
action of that of Oldham, which has just obtained the 
sanction of the House of Commons to utilise, in aid of the 
existing water supply of its borough, the water which 1s 
now being pumped to waste from a disused colliery. The 
pumping is necessary in order to prevent the flooding of other 
pits which are in use. An immense volume of water must be 
pumped daily from our collieries, both from the pits in which 
work is in active progress, and from those which have been 
worked out or are abandoned, and there seems no reason 
whatever why it should not be utilised very generally. It is 
well known that the water level in the underground strata 
everywhere in the neighbourhood of ccal-pits has been lowered 
by their pumping operations, and it seems only just that they 
should compensate their neighbours for the greater difficulty in 
obtaining water which is the direct result of their operations, by 
turning that which they pump into the public reservoirs. As a 
rule the water coming from the coal-pits is of a pure quality. 
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Except for a f cays when rivers were running down from 
pate into a con tition of more than normal clearness, which con- 
tinued through the greater part of May, the trout angler has not 
had a very tavourable season, so far. During those few days 
Lhbere WAS a good Trist { tly, and the trout also rose readily, so 
that good baskets were made; but then came a prolonged season 
f cold winds, when there was very little fly on the water, and 
trout hardly rose at all. There is one point, however, in which 
he trouting season has been better, perhaps, than we have ever 
known it before, and that is in the fine condition of the fish that 
have been caught. It is evident that they have enjoyed high 
feeding, and this is not to be wondered at when we remember 
full the rivers have been of water running down off the land 
ind bringing witu it, 1 loubt, abundant supplies of insect food, 
rms and a varied diet. It is all of good augury for the more 
erious fishing on the chalk streams, which is only beginning. 
It would apoear that trawling offers a promuse of becoming 
a great industry off the Australian Coast. experiments have 
been conducted recently from Sydney under the supervision of 
Mr. Dannevig, the Federal Director of Fisheries, and they have 
proved extremely successful. No trawling was done within the 
three-mile limit, and the best results were obtained in from 
thirty-five to seventy fathoms of water. The fish taken were 
John Dory, pig fish, boar fish. flathead, whiting, gurnards, a 
t S happet i i prnve piendid morwonyg ind nannegal, and 
in addition to these thirty species unnamed. Ihree or four 
mall sharks were taken, and a large shark came up ahead of a 
trawl, but did not get into the net. Mr. Dannevig is satisfied 
that good money ts to be made at trawling, and that it is possible, 
within a handy distance of Sydney, to bring in about / 100 worth 
of fish a day. the work so far has been thoroughly experi- 
mental, and will not be proceeded with until some minor 
alterations have been mad» in the trawler to meet the difficulties 
that were encountered | verything points, however, to the 


opening up of a new and important source of food supply in that 
part of the world. 


\ case was decided on Monday by Mr. Justice Darling and 
Mr. Justice Pickford that has an exceptional amount of interest for 
country readers. It was brought by a man who admitted that he was 
trespassing when he wi 


set upon by a savage horse and severely 


bitten. Tlis action was to recover damages for the injury done 
him. Lhe judges decided, however, that he had no case. Wishing 
to make a short cut, he had gone into private property, and, as 
Mr. Justice Darling sad, the law of England does not lay it 
down that a horse, if it bites, must be kept in a cage. 


\ man who ventures among livestock upon business of his own 
and without having any right to be on the ground, ought, on 
common-sense grounds, to take the risk himself. It would be 
very untair if everyone who haarppe ned to own a vicious animal 
were to be made re spon ible for the damage it did when kept in 
private grounds, and therefore out of reach of all who did not 


commit « trespass The decision has met with some criticism ; 
but we think it will probably be endorsed as just by those who 
live inthe country. [tis not always politic to destroy a horse 


because it happens to be vicious. Many of the best sires and 
dams have had that fault. 


Mr. Asquith, answering a question in the House of 
Commons, explained the position of the nation in regard to the 


Holbein picture. In the third year of the reign of Charles I. a 
private Act was passed which operates as a family settlement 
of the property belonging to the then Earl of Arundel. ‘This 


\ct provided for pictures and heirlooms only so far as thev 
may happen to be inciuded in a schedule or inventory which 
the parties might make and enrol in the High Court of Chancery. 
It was not obligatory on them to do so, however, and no 
lule is attached to the Act. The Prime Minister went on to 
say that the Crown does not appe ir to have any legal interest in 
the property settled, nor is it entitled to intervene; but he is order- 
ing a full search to be made for the inventory, and, in case of its 
beimg found, will take legal advice as to its effect on the sale that 
has been concluded. 


schedule 1s 


he recent agitation in England has evidently had the effect 
of stirring up German patriots to renewed exertions. A meeting 
of the German Navy League was held at Trier on Monday, 
when the President, Grand Admiral Von Késter, made an 
impassioned appeal for more ships. He dwelt significantly on 
the English manceuvres in the North Sea, which, he said, 
‘constituted for Germany a new phenomenon.” He said they 
had been accused of not making adequate resistance to the 
agitation in this country, and he argued that no foreign Power 
Was concerned with the construction of the German Navy, 
ind that anv attempt to limit their armament was ridiculous and 
even dangerous Of course, the enthusiasm of the German 
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Navy League is, to some extent, balanced by the difficulty 
experienced in finding the money wherewith to meet the expense 
involved, 


Anytling that tells of greater prosperity in Ireland is 
welcome news indeed, and the returns of the savings in the banks 
must be very gratifying to those who have the welfare of that 
country at heart. Between the years 1881 and 1907 the Post Offic 
Say ings Bank deposits increased in round figures from {1,700,000 
to £10,500,000. In trustee savings banks the increase amounted 
to very nearly £500,000, and in joint - stock . hanks — the 
Savings rose from { 23.01 0,000 to f 50s 100,000, | hus, in 
the course of twenty-six years, the wealth of the country, 
as judged from this test, has nearly doubled, and the 
best feature in the returns is the large increase in the Post Office 
Savings Bank deposits, as these, of course, represent what is being 
laid aside by the persantry. What makes the figures more 
remarkable is that during that period the population has gone on 
diminishing to the extent of 500,000. 


The Bishop of Chichester has written to The Times com 
menting upon the fact that the fina! in the Cricketers’ County 
Go'fing Tournament was played at Walton Heath on a Sunday, 
and expressing the hope that it will not become the practice to 
play such matches on the Sabbath. The Bishop may or may not 
be correct in the view which he expresses; but it is common 
knowledge that a large number of tournament matches are 
played on Sunday and that they are usually reported in the Press 
as having been played on Saturday or “recently.” Hypocrisy 
of this sort is not very edifying. If such matches are played on 
Sunday, let the fact be openly stated. 


A FAREWELL. 
Now has the red sun dropped below the brim 
Of those far hills, wherefrom his splendours die: 
Look vou, how black the cedars, and how dim 


~ 


The grey road and its ghostly passers-by. 


Listen how still the air, how not one song 
Heralds the night or echoes back the day 

or which our hearts had toiled so late and long, 
Yet needs have sent uncrowned upon its way 


To turn instead, and part, and say ** Goodbye 

Dear day, dear dream, dear star that bade us smile 
Through storms forgot, and with brave lips to ery 
The longest night lasts but a little while.” 


Yet shall it come at last, nay very dear, 

Yet shall it come indeed at its long last, 

Stoop on such tender wings that none may hear 
That holy hour when God shall make us fast. 


When there shall be no seas for us or lands, 
Or sun or moon or any stars in space, 
Save that within this cup of my two hands 
Shall rest the dusk-pale flower of your face. 
Hk. H. BASHFORD. 


The phrase “ Tir na N-Og,” which “ Robin Flower” uses asa 
title for the charmirg poem which he contributes to our number 
this week, may puzzle such readers as do not know of it as part 
of the famous Border song particularly associated with Jedburgh. 
he author says: “* Tir na N-Og’ means the Country of the 
Young, the legendary Hy-Brasil, May Med, Land under the 
Sea or Island of the Blessed so common in_ Irish, 
Scotch and Welsh legends. it is used also occasionally 
as a symbol for Ireland, and I used it so in some 
verses you published for me once, those beginning ‘1 
wish I were in Ireland now, the country of the young.’ 
You know too, I expect, of Michael Comyn’s ‘Lay of 
Qisin in the Country of the Young,’ which is the basis of Yeats’s 
‘Wanderings of Oisin,’ and, of course, it can be used as a 
symbol for any goal of the imagination or any unattainable 
dream. That is the way in which most modern Celtic poets 
employ it, and is the sense of my verses. liouna Macleod, you 
remember, has it continually in a like sense.” 


Regarding bee-keeping in New Zealand, concerning which 
we published a letter last week, Mr. Cameron, Produce 
Commissioner for New Zealand, informs us that bee-keeping in 
that Colony is receiving the encouragement of the Government. 
The large fields of clover now general throughout the. Dominion, 
together with the many honey-bearing plants natural to the soil, 
furnish food for vast colonies of honey-bees. Such exports 
as have been cent to Great Britain have been pronounced by 
experts to be of the finest quality and have commanded high prices 
in the London market. A State Apiary has been established 
by the Department of Agricuiture, and a thoroughly qualitied 
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instructor has been appointed to give lectures and demon- 
strations throughout the Colony. In order to protect the 
industry, the New Zealand Apiaries Act of 1908 was passed, 
and is a most comprehensive measure. Its chief require 
ments are: 1. That no bees shall be kept, except in a properly- 
constructed frame hive. 2. That in the event of any disease in 
his apiaries, the bee-keeper must send written no ice of the same 
to the Government Inspector or Secretary, Agricultural Depart- 
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ment, within seven days after becoming aware of its presence. 
The sale of diseased broods or appliances is also prohibited. 
3. The Government Inspectors are empowered to enter any 
premises for the purpose of inspecting any bees, hive ot 
appliances, and if the same are found to be diseased may direct 
measures to be taken for its cure, or if too far gone may ordet 
the whole to be destroyed bv fire. No compensation is payable 
by the Government this evening. 


THE PAGEANT OF FLOWERS. 


HOSE who only visit the 9 


country at week-ends, or of 4 »< 
‘af -- 
» > . 


other intervals, cannot help _ 

being struck with the fact 

that there is nearly always a 
dominating flower; that is to say, one 
which in full bloom takes possession of 
the landscape and attains a temporary 
mastery over all others. On a com 
paratively smail but definite scale, this 
is witnessed in the garden. “ This 
is datfo iil-time,”” we exclaim one day 
in our joy at seeing the ground become 
vellow with the blooms of this flower. 
ut in a iittle while “we weep to see 
you haste away so soon.” ‘The life of 
t flower has long been used as a 
metaphor for all that is most fair and 
transient. For a little while only does 
the fresh purity of the colour remain, 
Seed - pods are formed, the petals 
wither, the beauty passes. It is part 
of a procession, and in the very act 
of breathing a sigh of regret that what 
is so fair should be so evanescent, 
attention is caught by a new set of 
florets that swell out till they occupy 
the place of those that have faded. 
The daffodil, either in the muss or the 
individual, possesses a kind of wistful- %. W. Elis. 
ness such as might come from gazing 
from the outside of some impassable gate over those fabled 
plains whereon the ancients dreamed it grew. But the tulip 


when dominant is of an opposite character. An embodi- 
ment of colour without fragrance, it combines with — the 
butterfly to show gaiety unmixed with sentiment. The daffodil 


is a romantic maiden, the tulip a tripping ballet-girl, exquisitely 
dressed, satisfying the taste for colour, but touching no emotion. 
llow different with the rose. “Age cannot wither not 
custom stale her infinite variety.” In the rosary of the 
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THE RATHKE PRIMROSE. Copyright 
rich, in the garden plot of the poor, embellishing a pergola ot 
covering the cottage walls, it tells the same tale, and suggests 
the same old song, “Oh my luve is like a red, red rose that’s 
newly sprung in June.” Odour and colour and form all unite, 
and when we speak of what transcends life, there is no simile 
finer than that of the “unfading” rose. No wonder that Losa 
Mundi is «a name of highest honour. 

Its mention carries us back to the fields. A garden close 
is well, but “a diviner and more pellucid air’’ hangs over the 
wild thicket and hedgerow 
where the dow rose is in its 
giory. Lhe wind blowing ovet 
vrass and half-grown corn when 
the wild rose ts at its heigh 
dissipates the garden sentiment. 
It is a dominating flower in 
early July, and so we appear to 
be taking our pageant bacl 
ward almost. but, indeed, the 
best of a processon 1s not 
always to be seen froma tix d 
point. Instead of watching all 
the flowers of a season file past 
in order, as though they were 
soidiers at a review, it 1S more 
interesting to take a bit here 
and a bit there according as 
Caprice or interest may dictate. 
And the wild sweet summer, 
as Wordsworth says, * flaunts” 


all its beauty on the wild rose, 
It bursts out on the thicket, it 
takes possession of the hedge 


row, it blossoms on the waste 
place. Likea million small and 
happy faces its buds open, till 
the earth is glowing with their 
beauty. Yet the fragile bloom 
will scare ely bear to be plu ked, 
and its stay with us is as brief 
as that of the daffodil. Buta 
very littie while and the petals 
flutter down and the rank grass 
and summer’s dark green te- 
assert themselves, 
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n the old ballads. Long after its petals 
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lose upon them is that truly English 


ground. Following « 
thicket and 


flower, the hawthorn. It is unobtrusive in the 
well-trimmed hedge; but when the bushes have been allowed 
to vrow tall for the sake of shelter, or where individual trees 
it assumes for a brief period an unquestioned 
dominion. The garlands of pure soft. white it hangs out make 
the colour of the landscape while they last, and the fragrance 
it diffuses has no equal, save it be that of an orchard when the 
apple trees are in bloom and resonant with the humming of 


With the decay of the hawthorn comes a feeling 
hailed the early 


abound, it 


innumerable bees. 


of sadness. It was with unmixed joy that we 
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figures in the long procession. ‘The maids of January whitening 
the woodland while the trees are bare are greeted as heralds. 
cowslips in the meadow and primroses on the steep sides of the 
dene are still but harbingers. We have no thought of the 
end when the marsh-marigold shines like fire on swamps and 
hollows grey, nor when “ the faint sweet cuckoo-flower ”’ spreads 
nodding over the low-lying meadows, till by force of numbers 
its exquisite and delicate shape and colour master those of 
its companions. But the fading of the hawthorn tells of 
spring’s early expiry, and when the wild rose has blossomed 
and faded we know that another “ pretty ring time” has been 
added to the past. No other occurrence in the year strikes an 
equal note of sadness, especially among those of riper years. 
l: is the enviable privilege of youth to jive in the passing hour 
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dwells with such wistful tenderness upon “ the lilies of the field.” 
Herbert tells the rose, with a tenderness born of keen experience: 
Thv roots are ever in the vrour d 


And thou must die. 


And in his own way he points the moral of Herrick 
We die 
As your hours do, and dry 
Away 
Like to the Summern’s rain. 
The feeling is not exactly one of sadnes , or, if Sa, it is ** ti melan- 


choly of mine own, compounded of many simples, extracted trom 
many objects ; and indeed the sundry contemplation of my 
travels, in which man often ruminates, Wraps me in a most 
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and enjoy the mystic “ Now,” and to be ever looking forward 
to some new discovery or adventure. But as we crow 
old and lose our illusions, we gain the dismal know- 
ledge that the flight of time is much more likely to discover 
the disagreeable than the pleasant, and we also become more 
keenly alive to the transient character of most things. We 
know that we also are only figures in a long procession of men 
wending from one dark point to another, appearing as miracu 
lously as the flowers, and at the end, passing like them once 
more to “the soft arms of earth” our Mother. And he who 
realises what is meant by ages and ons of time recognises 
that the difference between the lifetime of a flower and of a 
man is imperceptible. When you are facing eternity, a day 
‘is as a thousand years.” No doubt that is why imagination 
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THE WILD. 


Copyright 
humourous sadness.” Any sincere contemplation, if pursued fat 
enough, will end in sadness; but it is no paradox to add that this 
is merely complementary to the pleasure excited by spring, and 
in no way detracts from it. The highest enjoyment is invariably 
tempered by a pensiveness. Look on a number of fin 
paintings, and after you get beyond the artistic technique, 
the pleasure excited is suffused with melancholy, Music, that 
was said by a great man to open the window of Heaven, 
kindles ideas that “lie too deep for tears.” Poetry, the 
greatest art of all, is gay only in its slightest forms. And so 
the pageant of flowers in its passing awakens a thought that, 
like all else, is but « mixture of pleasure and sadness. The 
flowers, in their brilliant hues a-d with their fragrant sweet- 
ness, yield a delight which satislies the senses appealed 
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to in paintin They are beautiful and they are appeal- 

ng. But the very frailty of their forms excites emotion 

that the artist struggles in vain to evoke. He makes a song 

r paint | re that will suggest the emotion, the pathos 

that life conveys; but the art of burge ning and dying, of 
blowing in radiance and dying withered, is no cunning 
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representation or device, but comedy and tragedy occurring 
belore our very eyes. They are one of the many generations 
that pass across the stage of life like a troop of supernumeraries 
in a theatre, and remind us that we are like these things, 
that for one brief moment longer we are permitted to stand 
before the foot-lights. 


IN THE COUNTRY. 


his life is sweetest. 


I hear no children cry 


I see no woman 


In this wood 


for food; 


white with care; 


No man with muscles wasting, here. 


No doubt it is a selfish thi 


co 
1g 


To fly from human suffering ; 


No doubt he is a selfish man 


Who shuns poor wretches sad and wan. 


But ’tis a wretched life to face 


Hunger in almost every place ; 


Cursed with a hand that’s empty, when 


The heart is full to help all men. 


Can | admire the statue great 


When living men starve at its feet ? 


Can I admire the park’s green tree, 


A roof for homeless misery ? 


When I can see few men in need, 


I then bave power to help by deed, 


Nor lose my cheerfulness in pity 


Which I must do in every city. 


lor when | am in those great places, 


I see ten thousand suffering faces: 


before me stares a wolfish eye, 


Behind me creeps a groan or sigh. 


THE SHOWS OF THE SEASO: 


Ii holding of the Oxfordshire Show on Wednesday 

inl Thursday, May 19th and 2oth, of that of the 

Royal Ulster Agricultural Society at Belfast on 

May roth, 20th and a2ist, and of that of the Somerset 
\gricultural Association on the same days, began the 

shows of the season, and led up to the great exhibition of 
the Lath and West of England, which is now receiving atten 
tion Their occurrence proves that we are right in the 
middie of the season of exhibitions, and it may be worth 
while at such a point to halt for a moment and ask what 
advantage these gatherings confer on the country at large, 


and particularly on those engaged in agriculture. There 
are many people who assert that they do more harm than 
good. We remember a great landowner, a peer and a very 


distinguished man in the world of statesmanship, who 
objected strongly to his tenants taking an interest in agricultural 
shows. His objection—which, needless to say, we do not 
endorse altogether—was that the working farmer who took 
to showing livestock was tempted to go from his homestead more 


than was necessary. He also contended that he gets into the 
way of spending money in an unnecessary manner. We do not 
know that this argument was altogether wrong. The breeding of 
pedigree stock is a branch of farming that is most conveniently 
conducted by itself. There is no reason whatever why every 


farmer should not keep animals of good pedigree on his land; 
but that, of course, is a very different thing. He uses, let 
us suppose, Shire mares to do his ploughing and his carting, 
his dairy cows are pedigree shorthorns, his pigs are Berk- 
shires, large whites or whatever breed he fancies, even his 
fowls are pure bred. This is all very well so long as he 
keeps his eye generally on the work that they have to do. 
A Shire mare can plough and haul as well as any other cart- 
horse; provided that the pedigree shorthorn be well chosen, 
she will fill the milk-pail as well as, if not better than, one that 
is of mixed parentage; a pedigree pig feeds as well and makes 
as xl bacon as, and probably much _ better than, a 
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mongrel. But there is a mighty difference between the 
keeping of the best class of animals for work and breeding 
them for show purposes. In the latter case it is abso- 


lutely necessary that constant attention slwould be given to 
mating and so forth, with the object of obiaining points that 
tell in the showyard. This in itself is a very worthy pursuit. 
We know that since the period of agricultural exhibitions 
began pedigree stock has improved in every possible 
direction. Animals that appeared at the first of them and carried 
off the prizes would probably be ordered out of the ring 
at a first inspection to-day, so greatly have the standards 
been raised. Moreover, shows have been responsible for 
directing the attention of foreign agriculturists to the stock 
of Great Britain, with the result that the trade in pedigree animals 
has now become a very important part of our commerce. The 
buyers from the Argentine and from the Colonies have proved a 
source of very great profit to English breeders of stock. At the 
same time, in these modern days everything points to the advantage 
of a division in labour. No tarmer, any more than anybody else, 
can serve two masters. He must choose between the breeding 
of exceptionally fine animals that will make their mark at shows 
and the production of farm crops, of which sheep and cattle 
are only a part. He cannot very well do both, because the 
attention that is necessary to produce the very best classes 
of stock is so great that he who gives it could not afford 
sufficient time to attend to his wheat and his barley, his turnips 
and other ordinary produce of the farm. Only he may 
have this advantage—that if his animals are of good breed 
they may at any time produce him something which will 
more than recompense him for any extra trouble to which 
he has been put. 

Our photograph shows a group of cattle in a_ park 
unmolested by the herdsmen, who before these words are 
written will have been hard at work preparing them for exhibition. 
It is no doubt good that they should be shown; but no one 
would contend that it is to the advantage of pedigree stock 
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ey ikl = be carted | tance n railway truck 

ind ex] d to t worry and excitement inseparable from 
their examination by a great crowd of people. Here at any 
ite they enjoy every moment of their life in the long summer 

\ with abundance f rich grass and shade when they 


IN THE GARDEN. 


May OWERING Tut 

LTHOUGH the term May-flowering as applied to the 
lulip means to the specialist a particular family of 
tion, we may, for convenience, include in this 
irticle all tho late-tlowering varieties which, under 
normal conditions, do not give us their blossoms until 
May is well in. The many beautiful colours and graceful 
ro to be found now am ‘ these Tulips are doing much to 
I tablish them in publi ivour, and considering the many 
i tntage f ver the earlier and more fleeting types, 
t not surprising to find that they are, to a considerable extent, 

‘ the latter from many gardens. 
Foremost among the May-flowering Tulips come thos« 
known as Darwin i section introduced into commerce by a 
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find many of great beauty and rich and varied colours The 
term cottage is applied to those or their offspring which were 


discovered by Tulip enthusiasts growing in old cottage gardens, 
the beautiful rich yellow’ variety, Mrs. Moon, being a 
notable example. Used in conjunction with the Darwins these 
beautiful Tulips are of considerable value for decoration, both in 
beds and borders and also in a cut state. Grown in large 
masses of one colour a truly wonderlul effect is obtained, and, 
is the range of colours is so large, there is little fear of them 
clashing, providing ordinary care is exercised at planting-time, 
which is September or October. | will give a short list 
of those varieties which have more than average merit, as 
a guide to those who may wish to plant next autumn: 
Blue Eye, a new and as yet expensive Tulip of a deep 
mauve colour, the centre and base of the flower being 
almost sky blue; Dom Pedro, a very peculiar variety of dark 
maroon hue, the insides of the petals resembiing polished 
mahogany; Inglescombe Pink, bright pink, buff and salmon 
olours well blended; Inglescombe Scarlet, very long and pointed 
flowers of brilliant scarlet with black centres; Ix1oides, canary 
yellow, with black centre, the flowers much resembling large I xias; 
La Merveille, very tall, colour rich coral red; La Parisienne, a 
new light pink variety; La Reve, rose and orange, one of the best; 
Mauriana, orange scarlet with vellow centres; Quaintness, a new 
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noted Dutch grower in 1889, and about whose origin there has 
always been an element of mystery. hey are characterised by 
their long, stout stems, regular cup-shaped flowers, and each 


flower 1S ot one colour only, oft this colour edged 


with another. lor cutting these Tulips are excellent and, 
if vathered as soon as the flowers are open, will 
last for a considerable time. Among the Darwin Tulips the 


following, noted by the writer a day or two ago in Messrs. 
Wallace's Colchester nurseries, are particularly good varieties 
and worthy of inclusion in the best gardens: Clara Butt. 
salmon pink; Farncombe Sandars, crimson scarlet; Barrone 
lonnaye, pale rose, very tall; La Tulipe Noir (the black Tulip), 
flowers very large and nearly black; Melicette, soft lilac, usually 
a tavourite with ladies; Millet, crimson maroon: Rev. H. 
Ewbank, heliotrope; Sultan, black maroon, very beautiful in 
sunshine; and Zulu, deep purple black. It will be seen by the 
ibove list, which might easily have been extended, that the 
range of colour obtainable in Darwin Tulips is a very con- 
SI i@T ible one 

When we come to the so-called Cattave Tulips and other 
May-flowering varieties which cannot be classed as Darwins, we 
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Tulip of dark brown hue, shaded mahogany; Red Standard, a 
beautiful glowing scarlet of dwarf habit; The Fawn, fawn colour 
with apricot shading; and Walter T. Ware, introduced in 1906, 
and one of the richest orange yellow Tulips known. H. 


rue COMMON WAyYsiDE BROOM. 
ONE of the most beautiful of all our native wayside plants (the common 
Broom, Cytisus scoparius) is just now adorning railway embankments, 
commons and other waste places with its wealth of rich golden flowers, 
which are produced in such profusion as to almost obscure the slender 
green stems on which they are borne. Unlike many other handsome wild 
plants, this Broom appears to thrive best where the soil is very poor and 
sandy, and [ have never yet seen it thriving where the soil is at all rich. 
Only vesterday (May roth) I was admiring a noble group of this plant which 
had transformed an ugly railway cutting into a valley of gold, and noticed 
that many of the weaker shoots had been kilied by the severe frosts 
experienced last winter, although the plant generally is quite hardy. Those 
who have ugly waste corners where the soil is poor might well plant them 
with this Broom Seeds can always be gathered freely in early autumn, and 
these shouid be sown in small pots in spring, planting out the resultant 
seedlings without disturbing their roots as soon a3 they are a few inches high. 
During severe frosty and snowy weather, rabbits fre juently strip the bark off 
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these shrubs, and consequently do an immense amount of damage, hence it is 
not advisable to plant them where rabbits abound. It is useless to dig’ up 
old plants for the purpose of forming a new plantation, as they will not 
transplant successfully. 
THE Horsk&-CHESTNUTS 

That beautiful flowering and useful timber tree, the common Horse- 
chestnut (/Esculus hippocastanum), is this year flower:ng exceedingly well, 
the large, upright spikes of creamy white flowers, eacn tinted with pink, 
making at the present time an attractive feature in the landscape. It 1s 
strictly a native of the mountains of South-Eastern Europe, and was intro- 
duced to this country from there about 1629; but it may now be regarded as 
a native of this country, seeing that it reproduces itself naturally trom seeds 
That its decorative value was fully realised in the past is manifested by the 
many handsome avenues which are now In existence, the most famous Leing 
that in Bushey Park. But it is as an isolated specimen that the full 
beauty of its floral wealth and even contour can be seen, a fact that is 


fully realised in the Royal Gardens, Kew, where several particularly 
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good specimens mty be seen Then, again, it is just the tree for town 
culture where chemical fumes are not too abundant, some of the best 
examples known to the writer being situated in the hearts of lar re towns. In 
addition to the common Horse-chestnut there are several others, the best 
known undoubtedly being the red-flowere? one (ésculus carnea), which is a 
hybrid and has been cultivated in this cointry at least since 1820 It 
does not attain su great a height as the common one, but the pale red 
flowers are produced in abundance. A variety of this red Horse-chestnut that 
should be planted freely is named Briotii; it has beautiful rich red blossoms, 
which are very lovely indeed when kissed by the setting sun. Esculus 
parviflora is really a shrub, growing to a height of about 6ft. Its white 
flowers are freely produced in long spikes during July and August, a season 
when they are most welcome. It is a native of the South-Eastern United 
States, from whence it was introduced to this country in 1820 he Indian 


Horse-chestnut is another that flowers in summer, its blossoms usually appear- 
ing in July It makes a large tree, and should be planted where little-known 


kinds are appreciated he flowers are creamy white, F W.H 


PINES. 


I.L trees, doubtless, appeal in some measure to the sense 
ol poetry, even in those who are not strictly speaking 

iovers O 

Nature 
but the 
pine, for many, 
seems to have a 
message more 
vivid, more vital 
than the rest: as 
though it pos- 
sessed some 
occult quality 
that speaks not 
merely to the 
imagination, 
or to the general 


love of Nature 
per S@, but 
cirectly to the 
soul, The oak 


for strength, the 
ash for mystery, 
the birch for het 
feminine grace 
and so forth; but 
the pine, like a 
sharp sword, 
pierces. straight 
through to that 
inne!l sense ol 
beauty which 
act epts or rejec ts 
beyond all ques- 
tion of analysis. 
The personality 
of this “*common 
tree touches the 
same sense of 
wonder that = 1s 
stirred by the 
presence of a 
human per- 
sonality, strong 
bevond ordinary ; 
and worship — is 
ever subtly linked 
with wonder. 

The analogy 
IS Interesting. 
Phe pine plants 
its roots where 
more showy trees 
faint and die; 
Straight, strong 
and sweet to 
the winds, it 
flourishes where 
only gorse, heather 
and toughly 
obstinate things 
can live. Out of 
the rock, where 
there seems not 
earth enough to 
feed a_ violet, it 
litts its sombre 
head undaunted ; G. R. Ballance. 


torched by the “SLENDER SPIRES RISING 





sun, torn by the blast, peering into dreadful abysses, 
yet utterly fearless, and yielding so litthe that the elements 
Inust pluck 
it up by the 
roots betore they 
can destroy it. 
Only lightning 
can break it. At 
a height above 
the sea that means 
death to other 
trees, it climbs 
singing, ‘frock 
rooted, stretched 
athwart the 
vacancy’; and 
even when the 
main army halts, 
stragglers are al 
ways to be seen, 
leading forlorn 
hopes into the 
heart of desolation 
beyond. And if, 
amid the stress of 
conditions, it can 
not look well, it is 
content to look ill, 
showing a dwarfed 
and stunted figure 
to the skies. Only 
then, ye elemental 
powers! what 
strength in the 
enarled roots, 
what iron resist 
ance in the twisted 
trunk, what dour 
endurance in the 
short thick limbs! 
It assumes the 
attitude of the 
fighting animal, 
back Lo the 
wall. 

High moun 
tains are full ot 
vivid pictures ol 
this courag 
against Titanic 
odds. [or it ha 
the courave of it 
convictions ne, 
imple, tenaciou 

as it has also 
that other quality 


ot the strong soul: 
the powel! to 
stand aione. 


(** Some say there 
1S a precipice 
where one vast 
pine is frozen to 
ruin o’er piles 


o! snow ana 

chasms ot ice 

‘mid Alpine 

yrigut mountains.’’) 

FROM THE MOUNTAIN’ SIDE." No one who 
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is canoed on Canadian lakes and seen those frequent rocky 
siels, each witl t olitary pine, an have ignored that 
there 1s so thi trangely significant in the sight of that 
slender spire rising out of the heart of loneliness—something that 
thi , and thrill deeply, into the region beyond words. 
Unsheltered beneath wide skies, remote from its own kind, the 
tree stands there, splendid in its isolation, straight as a temple 
umn and prepared for any shock. “ Ein Fichtenbaum steht 
einsam,”” of cour but there is more than the pathos of Heine’s 
poem in its unapproachable loneliness: there is the spiritual 
uggvestion of personality—this upright, self-sufficing tree upon a 
rock, bulleted by winds and wave asking no sympathy and 


dreading no possible fate. The picture, symbolic of the strong 
oul, conveys the inevitable pal ible. 

Compared with other trees, too, the pine does not 
change. One knows, of course, the tips of tender green 
that come with May and turn a pine wood into a sea of 
bewildering beauty. But, though deciduous, one is never 
aware that anything is lost; its branches never thin; it 
puts out, properly speaking, no buds. And the monotony 
of a pine forest is merely a defect of its great quality of 
constancy. In summer its shade is deeper, its recesses more 


cool than those of other woods; and in winter, just when most 
trees are leafless aud unable to fight, it bears the full weight of 


the snow and meets the whole force of the destroying winds. 
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It stands to face disaster when others faint or run. The analogy 
with man is again striking and complete. Yet its qualities are 
not only negative. More than most, it gives out—without 
reward, o!ten without recognition; for the great forests that 
sweeten the world with their balsam, life-giving odours, stand 
most often in the desolate regions of the earth, perhaps even 
unknown. And, by their death, they become more useful stiil, 
journeying over all the seas. In the true sense, most ascetic of 
trees, accepting discipline that good may come for others, not for 
themselves ! 

Like the vital human personality, too, what atmosphere ” 

(aura, people call it nowadays) it has! \Vhat it lends of sugges 
tiveness to the commonest land- 
scape—a few pines clustered 
on the hill; a sombre group 
among the green trees in the 
plain! In the suburban garden 
even, or rearing its’ dark 
crest against the hoardings of 
the street, how its picturesque- 
ness spreads about it! It is 
the gipsy among trees, and 
its perfume, like the wood 
fire, sets the blood aflame 
for wandering and for the 
lonely places of the world. 
At the sight of it one thinks, 
perhaps, of the stone pine 
“into which the forest has 
whispered its gravest and 
sweetest thought,’ and at the 
same instant is caught away 
to that other revelation where 
it stands by the sea. Tor, by 
the shore of southern seas, 
it betrays a scarcely suspected 
touch of melancholy, gentle 
and pathetic in its essence, 
feminine almost, that makes 
the heart yearn for lovely 
and impossible things. One 
sees it there, rooted among 
golden sands, and gazing 
across a waste of purple sea, 
the wash of whose waves is 
hardly to be distinguished from 
the wash of wind through its 
own branches. . . . 

The mystery of the pines, 
too, seems to hold a pee uliar 
quality unapproached _ else- 
where in Nature: it subdues 
without terrifying, inspires 
awe without distress, and is 
more human than the mystery 
which belongs to mountains, 
sea or desert. Tie fairies 
come out from the pine 
woods ; for no other woods 
conceal so gently, yet hold 
within their velvety recesses 
such possibilities of revelation. 
To meet them unexpectedly 
is to experience a_ thrill 
of subtle suggestion. Among 

. tamer trees, suddenly to come 
upon these black, vigorous 
things, contemptuous of soil, 
independent _ of sympathy, 
thriving where others droop 
or die, is to know a leap of 
the imaginition, an increase 
of vitality, as when, ainong 
a crowd of common _ souls, 
one finds a man strony, 
radiating confidence and 
hope. Their very darkness 
stimulates. One cannot conceive such trees stooping to any kind 
of show. ‘“ Lowland trees,” says the author of “* Modern Painters,’ 
may ** show themselves gay with blossoms and glad with pretty 
charities of fruitfulness,"’ but the pines “have harder work to 
do for man and must do it in close-set troops.” While 
other trees “may turn their paleness to the sky if but a 
rush of rain passes them by, the pines must live care- 
lessly amidst the wrath of clouds,” and ‘only wave thei 
branches to and fro when a storm pleads with them, as men toss 
their arms in a dream. You cannot reach them, cannot 
cry to them; these trees never heard human voice,” he says, 
speaking of their inaccessible multitudes among the precipices ; 
“they are far above all sound but of the winds. No foot ever 
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CLUSTERED ON THE WASTE 


tirred fallen leaf of theirs. \ll comfortless they stand, between 
the two eternities of Vacancy and the Kock: yet with such iron 
will that the rock itself looks bent and shattered beside them- 
fragile, weak, inconsistent, compared to their dark energy of 
delicate life, and monotony of enchanted pride unnumbered, 
unconquerabl 
And | know of n ound in Nature quite so wonderful as 

that faint spiritual of pine trees, that gentle whirring of a 
forest when lt airs are moving—that sduseln, susurrement, 
whispering. Midway in the wood, of course, a pine forest 
houting in a free wind is simply the sea shouting on a sandy 
hore: close the « ;, and it is impossible to tell the difference; 
itistumbling surt, mellowed by distance, tossing, instea lof spray, the 
flying odours of their needles’ frankincense. But when only stray 
pulls come a-wandering, and other trees are silent, listen at the 
kirts of a pine grove, and hear those ghosts of sound that fall 
from nowhere, that thin away to a mere spirit of sighing, and 
then come running back to you over the motionless crests. For 
pines can answer the wind apparently without moving. Neo other 
und can faint as this does—or sing alone; and among the 
stragglers at the edge of the wood you may hear distinct solos. 
Isolated trees respond to a wind you cannot feel: and a tree at 
youl de will si nd murmur, while another six feet away 
en] ilent. Almost as though the wind may _ consciously 
pick and cl e when and where it shall shake “the clinging 
music from thei , and then low, sweet sounds, like the 
farewell of t ard. 
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Wherever t ey are to be found, 
whether they “ fledge the wild ridgéd 
mountain steep by steep,” or gather 
in greater concourse like “ fallen 
flakes and fragments of the night, 
stayed in their solemn squares,” 
these trees, for my imagination at 
least, seem charged with a potent 
symbolism, and, from the particular, 
they sweep the mind across con- 
tinents to the general. Their shadows 
rest upon a nation, as Kuskin puts 
it, and absorb and mould the life 
of a race. “The Northern people, 
century after century, lived under one 
or another of the two great powers of 
the Pine and the Sea, both iniinite. 

Whatever elements of imagi 
nation, or of warrior strength, or of 
domestic justice, were brought down 
by the Norwegian and the Goth 
against the dissoluteness or degrada- 
tion of the South of Europe, were 
taught them under the green roofs and 
wild penetralia of the pine.” 

ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. 


VEGETABLES FOR 
THE TABLE AXD 
EX HIBITION. 
NDER the title of “ The 
English Vegetable Garden” 
(Country Lire, Limited), 
there has just been pub 
lished a book of which the 
need is manifest. Everybody knows 
that while the English climate is one of 
the most suitable in the world for grow- 
ing a great variety of vegetables, we 
have never made that full use of our 
opportunities which our neighbours 
the French have done. On the aver- 
age English table certain common 
products of the garden, cooked in a 
common manner, appear as a mattet 
of course; but as a rule the hostess 
takes no pride in providing vege- 
table novelties, and the cook is at 
little pains to prepare them. If the 
menu of a fairly good club be examined 
at the end of winter or the be- 
ginning of spring, the odds are 
distinctly against the inclusion in it 
of more than two or three vegetables. 
Potatoes are probably served up in four 
or five different ways, and the choice is 
between them and cabbage or turnip- 
tops—both of which are as likely as not 
to be coarse and unpalatable. Even 
during the season when the garden 
vegetables, they are seldom presented as 
nicely and as attractively as might be. In the first place, 
the full value of tenderness is not appreciated, and the 
plants are often allowed to grow so long that they become 
slightly tough and have lost their first and most delicate 
flavour. Then there isa sad lack of variety. Potatoes, cabbages, 
and, in their season, beans, peas, tomatoes and a few similar 
products, comprise all that are served. The object for which 
the book before us was written, was to stimulate a greater 
interest in the cultivation of vegetables, and to give directions 
from the most skilful gardeners in the country as to the 
most effective means of bringing them to the table in their 
best condition. Todo this it was necessary to begin by giving 
some directions as to the making of the kitchen garden, and we 
would like to supplement the excellent hints given by the obser- 
vation that there is no need whatever for the kitchen garden 
to be ugly or even uninteresting. The old plan, which is still 
followed out in the gardens of many manor houses, was to join 
the flower and kitchen gardens, and it always seems to us appro- 
priate that vegetables should be surrounded by a border of flowers. 
However, that is a matter of taste. The main thing is that they 
should be sown exactly at the right time, and brought to 
perfection as speedily as is consistent with the maintenance 
of quality. In the garden, as elsewhere, the novice must remember 
how often the proverb is true—the more haste the less 
speed. Seeds sown too early in the open ground often fail to 
germinate, and oftener will come up behind those that were sown 
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in Warmer and more congenial weather. It is a good plan to start 
the various kinds of vegetables in the greenhouse, but when 
that is done, great care must be taken not to plant them out 
too soon. If, for example, potatoes that have sprouted under 
glass are taken out and placed in contact with the cold earth, the 
sprouts die away, and the crop in consequence is later than that 
which was planted out inan ordinary manner ‘The moral is, you 
must wait till good weather comes before planting out the potatoes 
that have been sprouted indoors. Gardeners do differ, as they 
always will, as to the best means of planting them, but in cold 
neighbourhoods there can be little doubt that the furrow well 
lined with farmyard manure is to be recommended, because the 
fermenting material keeps up a certain heat that otherwise would 
be lost. 

A chapter is devoted to the vegetables which are neglected 
in the average English garden. If the garden be a fairly large 
one, the cardoon should be cultivated, but it requires consider- 
able space and should not be grown in a_ small garden. 
Celeriac is not made use of to anything like the extent it deserves. 
If the roots are taken up in October and stored in a cool place 
in sand or ashes they may be kept during the greater part of 
the winter. Chicory is another vegetable which, if grown 
well, fills a place in winter. Salsify and scorzonera were 
occupants even of the cottage gardens of old time, and 
as they «are very easily grown, a_ place for them ought 
Aubergine, or egg plant, is often regarded 
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as a curiosity; but it is a useful vegetable when grown fot 
the table in a pit or frame. Sugar corn, as our readers 
have been informed lately, is a very useful plant to grow in the 
garden. 

Much sound advice is given to exhibitors in a section of 
the book which is specially reserved for them. Then we pass to 
the discussion of salads, of which lettuce continues to be by far the 
most important. Ot course, the problem is to get them in winter. 
Endive is a sort of under-study to lettuce and should always be 
grown for winter use. Corn salad or Lamb's lettuce is an 
excellent addition to the table in the months of February 
and March. Housewives should carefully read the little para 
graph on herbs and the part that they play in flavouring 
salads. The chaptet on vegetable foes and diseases is one 
of the utmost importance, and many valuable hints ai 
given in that part of the book which is devoted to cookery 
Ihere are many vegetables, like the Jerusalem artichoke, 
the value of which is lost because of the unintelligent manner in 
which they are brought to the table. A very simple and necessary 
hint is that steam should be largely used instead of boiling 
water, as, for example, with a very tender vegetable like 
asparagus. The tender spring cabbage will also be found much 
more palatable if cooked in steam instead of boiling water 


There is a section, too, on French co kkery which we think will b 


very welcome to readers, and a calendar, showing the time to sow, 
which is indispensable to the gardener, 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY'S EXHIBITION. 


Ir. MortimMer’'s 


HE exhibition of bromoi! prints which has just been 
opened at the rooms of the Royal Photographic Society 
in Kussell 
Square 1s 
of more 

than ordinary sig- 
nificance at the 
present time, for 
iwo reasons. In 
the first place, the 
bromoil 
has suddenly come 
to the front in the 
world of pictorial 
photography and, 
by its curious 
welding of  me- 
chanical accuracy 
and easy personal 
control, made con- 
verts among the 
most extreme 
practitioners on 
both sides. 
Workers who pin 
their faith on 
“straight”? photo- 
graphy, and those 
to whom the 
interference of the 
human hand seems 
the only way of 
salvation, have 
adopted — bromoil 
with almost 
equal gusto. To 
members of both 
these schools an 
inspection of Mr. 
Mortimer’s prints 
at the Royal 
Photographic 
Society will be of 
great value, on the 
one hand as ex- 
hibiting the detail- 
rendering powers 
of the medium, 
and on the other 
as demonstrating 
the really remack- 
able manner in 
which the scale 
of tones may, by 
clever manipula- 
tion, be modified 
and made more 
truthful. Bromoil F. J] Mortimer. 
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Bromoit PRINTS. 


is still a novelty and is, doubtle apable of further devel 


ments; but, in the meantime, it may safely be asserted shasat 
Mr. M liner IS 
its leading 
exponent. and no 
one anXtous to 
follow the pro 


gress of camera 
craft: should miss 
secing lis collec 
tion, which 1s 
now open to 
members of the 
public on presen 
tation of a visil- 


ing card, 

lhe exhibi 
tion has anothet 
‘topical’ attrac 


tion in that” the 
majority of — the 
pictures represent 
cenes in llolland 
at a moment 
when that country 
and all things 
Dutch are very 
pleasantly io the 
tore. Hlolland has 
been the happy 
hunting ground tor 
photographers and 
painters imnumer 
able; but, as out 
illustrations prov 

its possibilities are 


by no means Cr 
hausted, It ha 
a. characte all 
its own, for, 


ul like most artist 
haunted realm 
it contrives to be 


both — picturesque 


and clean. L hie 
present writel 
was much truck 
b this when, 
not long ago, he 


travelled without 
stopping trom 
Naple to Amstel 
dam, and t 

in a couple ot 
nights tran 

ferred himselt 
from the squalot 
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Southern Italy to the inconce! vy different, prosperous tidine 
t t ind of canals, scrubbed doorsteps and windmills. Dh 
Dut ire an intensely practical people, and it is only by chance, 
ere, that they happen also to be picturesque Phe canal 
re not con cted to plea the eye, but to drain the country 
ind f it { ime time, highroads f ts m andise and 
uff the f wl the arms gt lat » queerly 

wa t t ! ense dome of the vere not made for t 
tistaction of artists, but for pumping, grinding corn, sawing 
\ dand ne « for the ta of cutting tobacco ; and half 
e nation is dependent for its safety and prosperity on a corps 
f very matter-of-fact engineers, whose business it is to main 
n repair the dykes which prevent the sea from inundating 
helds, market gardens and townships on their landward side. 


doubtful whether even the retention of the quaint costum 
the men's bal n-like trousers and the women’s spotless white 
ip hasany a het ject ind the wo len clog ire certall 
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the one-man shows for which its present home has become 
famous. Oil printing has already been described in these 
pages, and an excellent and cheap text-book on the subject is now 
on sale, so its modus operandi need not be dealt with here; 
but there is no question that these particular prints have 
never before been equalled in any public exhibition. It is worth 
mentioning that they are enlargements from very small! negatives 

less than quarter-plate size—and as such vindicate the claims of 
the “ pocketable” camera, scarcely more bulky than a cigar-case, to 
be considered a tool for the earnest pictorialist. Such an animated 
and pretty snap-shot as ** Young Holland” could not have been 
obtained with any apparatus whose presence might have made the 
little models self-conscious, and several of the other figure-studies 
show an impromptu grouping which testifies no less to the 
dexterity the photographer than to the unobtrusiveness, or 
at least the successful concealment, of his instrument. Small 
cameras are, of course, provided with small lenses, and 





i ~ a THE BUTTER 
worn lor a reason which our own poorer peasantry (to whom 
the boot supply 1s often as serious a problem as the replenishing 
of the larder) might with advantage consider, to their own 
profit. Holland, in short, is sane to the point of being unromanti 

and the fact that Mr. Mortimer’s renderings of it have a very 


decided tinge of romance differentiates them rather notably from 


the Dutch impressions of many previous artists, and gives them an 
individuality of their own. 


his prints has something to do with this effect 


Perhaps the heavy pigmentation of 
if itis permissible 
to suggest so materialistic an explanation. He is fond of rich 
and juicy masses of shadow: his skies are dramatic and piled 
with sombre clouds, and, in general, he works in a low key and 
without much help from sunshine. But whether we agree with 
this view of Holland or no‘, we must grant that Mr. Mortimer’s 
renderings of that country and its peculiarities are original, and 
that he has a quick eye for the essential in composition. 
Regarded purely from the photographic standpoint, the 
exhibition will, perhaps, be pronounced the most instructive ot 
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Copyright 
other things being equal—a small lens gives a much 
vreater depth of focus than a_ large one. \  smali 
negative, consequently, will stand a far greater proportionate 
degree of enlargement than a big one, without loss of detail. 
Allowing for the impressionistic nature of the process, these 
bromoils, some of which are of considerable size, are, most of 
them, remarkably sharp all over—sharper than they could 
possibly have been, taken at the same speed and under the same 
circumstances, on a plate the size of the prints. We emphasise 
this because it illustrates a new trend in the practice of 
modern pictorial photography and shows how wise certain manu- 
facturers are in devoting their ingenuity to the perfecting of 
the tiny cameras which some conservative amateurs still seem 
inclined to consider mere toys. ‘They are not toys unless used as 
such. The reproductions of bromoils which accompany these 
notes help to indicate that even the most hurried traveller may 
nowadays arm himself with a camera whose weight he will feel 
as little as that of his guide-book and whose plates cost less than 
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AMSTERDAM: AN IMPRESSION. Copyright 


SUNDAY MORNING, VEERE. Copyright. 
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a penny apiece, and yet bring home with hima batch of negatives 
from which amp e and striking pictures may be evolved by way 
of the enlarging jantern and the pigmenting brush. ; 
Such felicitous record-making as these pictures repre- 
sent, however, is not learnt in a moment, and it may generally be 
said that the novice who commences to master photography with 
a stand camera is better advised than he who tries to run before 
he can walk—1.e., to snap-shot before he can make time exposures. 
‘Tothose who, during the coming summer, propose to travel abroad 
and to make a camera-diary of their tour, we should earnestly 
It is exceedingly 
disappointing to take a long journey, expose hundreds of films 
or plates on what seemed promising subjects, and then, on 
development, find that they are hopeless failures. Photography 
has been made so easy, Within the last few years, that tailure 
ought only to occur at the rarest intervals, and, in fact, only 
when impracticable subjects are aimed at. But the beginnet 
does not realise that any subjects are impracticable. The 
writer has more than once seen amateurs, armed with expensive 


recommend careful rehearsals beforehand. 
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cameras are provided with ascale. By pushing a knob to, say, 
the 2oft. mark, all objects at 2ott. are sharp; but the judging of 
distances, especially short ones, is not a knack which everybody 
possesses. It snould be le irnt d liberately. Mea ire d aistance 


poles should be set up in some convenient field, and their relative 
positions noted and committed to memory, so that whenever 
afterwards a subject is faced it recalls one of the poles, and its 
distance is therefore estimated instantaneously. ‘The scale can 
then be set without hesitation 

With the very small cameras to which we have alluded 
earlier the depth of tocus of the lens is great, and all obj 


beyond a dozen or tifteen feet will usuaily b harp if the scale 
is set at infinity. This is convenient for the sort of nap 
shotting which the ordinary tourist is likely to do, for it save 


time and uncertainty. The camera is simply opened, the I 
clicked into its infinity notch and any number of exposure 
secured without further alteration. Looking at our Dutch illu 
trations, we cannot finda su 


‘le one of them for which we think 
the lens of a pockel camera would have needed to ! et 





kh. JF. Mortimer. 


apparatus, making shutter exposures in a light—or, rather, in 
an absence of light--which rendered success absolutely out 
of the question : sometimes even “ snapping” in cathedral interiors 
where an hour or more’s exposure was required. Had these plate- 
wasters made a few quiet—and not uninteresting—experiments 
with their cameras in their own houses or gardens before leaving 
liome, they would have been saved much annoyance. The apparent 
ease with which a hand camera is manipulated leads many astray, 
and this is why it is advisable to learn the principles of the cratt 
with a stand camera in the first instance, and only afterwards 
proceed to the seemingly easier, but actually more difficult, 
hand instrument. Nobody should buy a camera only on the eve 
of a trip abroad; it should be bought some time previously and 
tested, not because the camera itself is likely to be at fault, 
but because its user may be unwarrantably exaggerating its 
powers. Simple subjects should be tackled first—the house, 
a family group, a study of trees—and only as greater experience 
comes should street scenes and moving figures be attempted. 


} 


Particular attention shculd be paid to focussing. Most hand 


YOUNG HOLLAND. 


Copymgnt 


otherwise than at infinity. Had these been taken with a larger 
camera, fine focussmg would have been required without any 
extra sharpness to compensate tor th additional trouble leon 
those, then, who distrust thei powers of estimating distance 
and who appreciate clear and detailed pictures, the ne | 
able” cameras may be said to be ideal. Their lightn will at 
first be found disconcerting, and considerable care must be taken 
not to shake them when pressing the trigger by which the shutter 
is released. For this reason it is well to have a direct-vision 
finder attached on top of the camera, so that the latter may b 
held at eye-leve}, its lower edge resting, as a support, against thi 
chin. Judging by the pleasing perspective of Mr. Mortimer’s 
pictures, we should guess them 1n1 
been taken from eye-level thus, which is certainly correct as fat 
as literal truth is concerned, and nearly always best artistically 


urly every instance to have 


also. Itis to be hope! that his « ibition, and the publication 
of this selection of pictures from it, will do much to stimulate not 
only bromoil printing, but th enile art of tourist photography 
itself, Warp Muir. 
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had long been the 

prayer of Victor S:ump 

that the millennium might 
come before he grew too old 
to direct in person the activities 
of the renovated State (he always spelt “state ” with a capital 5). 
In the year devoid of grace, 1gog, he was seven-and-twenty 
years of age, and he had learnt from his bitter experience of 
other renegade enthusiasts that after forty the violence even of 
the finest spirits is apt to abate. At present he was in his 
prime. His ideals were as vermilion as his neckwear. Ile 
regarded a Fabian as a species of fossil fish. Mr. Shaw he 
classified with Moses and the German Emperor. With some 
reason he considered himself the most advanced thinker in 
England. But, oh, that he might with his own eyes see the 
mighty upheaval, before it became too late! 

So far his greatest practical achievement had been the 
foundation of the South London Women’s Millennial League. 
rhey were with him all the way, especially on the sex question. 
And, to bring about the reign of Justice, they agreed with every 
word he said as tothe social reorganisation their groaning country 
needed. As he was capable any night of talking for four hours at 
a stretch, it is probable that such comprehensive agreement with 
his views was never attained by any philosopher before. 

**It’s our rights, our rights, our rights we want!” cried a 
chaste lady of seven-and-thirty. 

The committee of the League were then sitting in council, 
organising a mighty demonstration for next week. 

‘**And to get them,” burst out Victor, “we need annihila- 
tion, reconstruction ; the old foundations blasted with dynamite ; 
the State rebuilt from the ground to the chimney-cans! I go 
beyond what any man has ever said yet: I say we want no laws, 
no anything ; we just need the perfect guidance of the individual 
by the spirit of the State!” 

Waving down the applause which greeted this coherent and 
practical exposition, he thundered on: 

*** One man—one woman ’—that blighting formula deprives 
us of more real freedom than all the magistrates in London put 
together. Up, women! Rid yourselves of superstition! Down 
with the tyrants! Ring in the millennium! Only in a State 
purged of everything that exists to-day can the sexes embrace 
unabashed in the porticoes of Eros.” 

They only hoped he would be in as good form as that on the 
occasion of the great demonstration. 

Victor Stump walked home from the committee meeting 
with a kindling eye and a yearning heart. How he longed for 
just one glimpse of that millennium he strove so desperately to 
achieve! How he tried to picture its glories! How in his mind's 
eye he saw the emancipated sexes embracing in the porticoes of 
Eros (which he pictured as something like St. Paul’s Cathedral 
with the degrading effigies of titled warriors removed), and in the 
midst of them a wreathed statue of Victor Stump ! 

In this exalted frame of mind he retired to bed on that 
winter’s night and tossed about for long. He was in a terribly 
disturbed condition. Supposing his vigorous young life should 
come to a tragic end before the capitalist was conquered? ‘To 
die with all the horrors of modern civilisation still strangling the 
people—what a piteous fate for sucha striver! And above all 
else that he thus prospectively lamented was that uncured 
scandal of the sexes, the tyranny of the conventional marriage 
and the orthodox home, the tragedy of unmated woman; the 
hideous social confusion through which he and the Millennial 
League were trying to hew the broad road of strictly regulated 
liberty—and then at last he fell asleep, wearied wit! imagining. 

But Heaven was kinder than he had dared to hope (indee 
he did not believe in anything so capitalistic as Heaven). He 
was vouchsafed a glimpse of Utopia. 
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Splash! Exactly as the clock struck five, the automatically 
collapsible bed supplied to all citizens of the socialised State who 
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were over seven years of ave an 
certified as not suffering either from 
angina pectoris or galloping con- 
sumption, precipitated him intoa tin 
bath containing precisely four inches 
of water. Aha! the millennium had come! This was one of his 
own imaginings, to save the waste of valuable minutes spent in 
bed! 

He entered this refreshing pick-me-up with sufficient 
velocity to break the merely superticial skin of ice, and as he 
sprang nimbly out and restored his circulation with the 
invigorating fibrous towel supplied fresh to all citizens once a 
week with a stamped strip of paper round it, he realised joyfully 
that it had all come true. By his calendar on the wall he 
perceived the date to be the year tructified by all blessings— 1920, 
and he knew at once exactly what had happened 

“What's your number?” asked the comrade who was 
breakfasting on his right. 

** Seventy-four,” said Victor, and smiled pleasantly to think 
that another of his own divinest ambitions had come to pass. No 
longer were people invidiously differentiated by such tell-tal 
names as Stump and Montmorency; now they were simply 
On the other hand, be 
had to admit that some of the details in this reorganised world 
were, perhaps, a trifle extreme. lor instance, it was in a 
costume of pale yellow oiled silk, gathered about his middle by a 
celluloid waist-band, that Citizen 74 sat stirring bis gruel with an 
oxidised teaspoon. 


numbered, as sensible men should be. 


‘“* These oilskin coats are rather stiff, comrade,” he remarked 
to his neighbour. 

But think how they last!” 

“True, true,”’ said he, and went on stirring. 

Presently he observed, “ Are they only going to give us 
gruel?” 

“ Do you expect champasne ?”’ smiled his neighbour. 

“No, no,” said Citizen 74, hurriedly, “1 am all for a demo 
cratic simplicity; but only gruel os 

[lis neighbour whispered sagely in his ear, “lt saves the 
State fifty thousand pounds a year in toothpicks ~ 
“TT see!” said Victor, and admired afresh the pertect 
organisation. 

livery “ought” of Tgoy hid been converted into an “is” 
in 1920. All a citizen had to do now was to get someone to b 
his mother, and thereafter he was like a passenger in a tube 
train. He simply sat still and was whizzed along by a mixture of 
up-to-date machinery and omnipotent officials. They saw hin 
through measles, whooping-cough, teeth troubles, tennis elbow, 
premature baldness, rheumatic gout and senile decay, and finally 
popped him into the right coffin at the end. They washed him, 
clothed him, educated him, chose his profession, married him and 
looked alter his children. The abominable nuisance of thinking 
for himself had been completely removed; the distiessing feeling 
that his fate depended on his own exertions was only preserved 
as a symptom in medi ul text-books; -rewards, incentive 
“prospects” and all such bugbears whatsoever were as dead 


as that defunct capitalist, Queen Anne. In a word, the most 
effete and the most strenuous were alike looked after with an 
all-directing attention reserved in the wicked old days for 


lunatics, malefactors and corpse There could be no mistake 
about it; Utopia had been reached at last. 

A bell clanged above the sound of scraping spoons, and off 
they streamed to work. it was at first a little disappointing for 
Citizen 74 to find that his own share in the w id's labour was 
confined to the patriotic ta k of accelerating the descent of coals 
down the shoots of his fellow-citizens’ houses, but he easily saw 
the point of the superintending off ial’s argument. 

“It's like this,” said he. “ Your lay used to be improving 
every blessed thing you saw; you'd start trying to do it now if 
we let you. But you can't improve on a blooming millennium : 


now, can you? Well, mate, it’s pretty bvious what you've got 
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to do is to stop talking and start working. Take your hands out 
of your pockets now and plug away.’ 

Even at this, Victor did not dream of criticising his 
beautiful millennium. He even smiled to find how easily coals 
went down a hole if you once started them. 

At noon they desisted from their congenial toil and retired 
for light refreshments to a citizens’ shelter (in the old capitalistic 
days it had only sheltered the privileged cabman, but now it was 
thrown open to all the comrades of England). Victor was in the 
midst of a mug of nutritious meat extract when he heard an 
authoritative voice at the door of the shelter. 

‘Citizen Seventy-four!” it cried. 

“What ho!” answered Victor. 

“You are wanted by the State!" resounded the voice. 


Citizen 74 put down his mug and doubleJ for the door. He 
had learnt instinctively that a millennial summons must be obeyed 
at the run. A litthe wheel in a big machine cannot choose its 


own pace. 

Che ofhcial who confronted him was an elderly and imposing 
gentleman clad in a plum-coloured uniform, with a design in 
gold upon the right sleeve representing a sprig of orange 
blossom, and round his forage cap this legend printed in gilt 
letters, ** Advisor-General to the Board of Matrimony.” 

“Lucky comrade!” said this dignitary, with pleasant 
professional humour. ‘Tis your wedding morn. Hop into 
my car. Don't Stop to wash; the lady waits.” 

It might have been merely the dazzling dawn of love that 
caused the curious stammer in Victor's voice. 

“ W—wedding, 

* Your name ts third on to-day’s marriage list,” replied the 
functionary, who had already (so infectious is the vicinity of a 


comrade? M— mine?” 


bridegroom) begun to whistle “ Love was once a little boy.’ 


* But——but, | don’t know that | believe in marriage.” 

“The ‘State does,” said the Advisor-General, “and the 
ladies insist upon it. There’s no managing you young bloods 
without it. But you'll find it as easy as swallowing a pill; 


there’s no need to hold your nose nowadays.” 

He smiied playfully, and Victor, thus encouraged, leapt into 
the State automobile, and off they whizzed together through the 
frosty air at that headlong speed with which in old days a man 
vainly longed to diminish the distance between his wooing and 
his wedding. Now, so perfect was the machinery of the State, 
that he had hardly time to realise his luck be!ore the cere 
mony was over. What acontrast to the antediluvian marriages 
that once satished mankind! The boredom of courtship with its 
insanitary kissing habits; the time and the sentiment wasted 
over an elaborate ceremony that might be (and in the millennium 
had been) condensed into a couple of sentences and the impression 
in wax of the two contracting thumbs before a qualified Scotland 
Yard official; and finally and chiefly the danger of ruinously unsuit- 
able mating, now entirely avoided by the exertions of the State 
Statisticians and the excellent law annulling all marriages after 
three years and redistributing the spouses—compare these ancient 
abuses with their snappy millennial substitutes, and you will see 
exactly how far the world had travelled between 1gog and 1920. 

A stout matron greeted the joyous swain,. “Oh! are you 
my one?” said she. ‘ Well, you're better than my last.” 

“This marriage might have been made in Heaven, 
comrade !"" murmured the Advisor-General in Victor's ear. 

rhe bridegroom surveyed his mate with a troubied eye. 
She reminded him forcibly of someone he had known, but who it 


was he could not think. These Utopian alpaca dresses and straw 
bonnets changed the ladies so oddly. 
“Is there no way of altering this dam ——this arrangement, 


{| mean?” he enquired, with a sudden access of that nuptial 
bashlulness which not even the millennium had been able to 
eradicate from human nature. 

* Not much, my cocky,” replied the lady. “ Out with your 
thumb. Come on; don’t keep these gentlemen waiting.” 

Side by side their thumbs pressed deep into the yielding wax; 
simultaneously their photographs and weights were taken; and 
Hymen’s dainty work was over. 

* Next, please!” shouted a subordinate official, opening the 
door of the waiting-room; but the bride stood riveted to the 
spot, gazing with rising consternation at het spouse. 

* Victor !"’ she shrieked. He knew her now. 

* Good Heavens,” he cried, “it’s Aunt Eliza! 

“Make way for the next couple, please,” said the Scotland 
Yard official. 

The lady turned upon him with spirit. 

“"Ere!” she said, “I'm not going to move out of this 
blooming office till you've given me a proper ‘usband. Do you 
suppose i'm going to marry my own nephew ?” 

*“ You have married him,” retorted the official. 

“ But it’s illegal!”’ protested Citizen 74. ‘* We're within 
the prohibited degrees ; my aunt can’t be my wife!’ 

“She is now,” replied the official. 

“ But | ain't going to ‘'ave him!” exclaimed the bride. “| 
never could abide him as a nephew—a _ stuck-up, rubbishvy, 


‘alf-baked, swollen-’eaded gasbag! Do you think I'm going to 
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accept of ‘im as a ‘usband ? 
much!” 

Victor was pained by this undiscriminating summary of bis 
qualities. His family never had appreciated either his red tie or 
the views that accompanied it; but he wished Aunt Eliza would 
express herself with more moderation in the presence of so many 
spectators. 

“I'm not going to take -her either,” he retorted. ‘ She’s 
for yourselves. 


Not much, my fine feller; not 


only fit for a lunatic asylum, as you can judge 
Besides, | tell you it’s illegal.” 

The officials glanced at one another, but each met a merely 
official eye. 

“The State can make no exceptions,” pronounced the 
Advisor-General; “and anyhow it only lasts for three years. 
Make the best of things.” 

* Look up your bye-laws,” demanded Victor. 

The Advisor-General glanced swiftly through a blue-covered 
volume. ‘ There’s nothing under ‘ Aunt’ and nothing unde 
‘ Nephew,’” said he. “If you like to sign a formal protest, | 
shall see what can be done. Meanwhile you've got to take her 
out of this office.” f 

“Well,” said the bride, as they left at last, “the only 
comfort is I'll be able to smack his ‘ead as it deserves to be. 
You'll benefit that way, Victor, my man.” 

The horridest suspicion began to poison the mind of 
Citizen 74. Could there actually be flaws ia the millennium ? 

Victor and his spouse sat together on a municipally-manu- 
factured bench before the hot-air radiator in their little paradise. 
Hygienically it was an ideal chamber, with a mechanical 
contrivance for ventilation and a penny-in-the-slot musical-box 
in one corner——just exactly the sort of apartment he used to 
advocate as the standard house for the socialised citizen. But, 
somehow or other,.he had never contemplated sharing it with 
his Aunt Eliza. Absent-mindedly he moved a little on the bench. 

“’Ere!” cried his mate, in a menacing voice, “keep your 


distance from me, will you? None of your sauciness! Do you 
want vour "ead smacked again ? ” 
* My dear Aunt —— ” he began, mildly. 


«Old your tongue,” said she ; and he took the hint. 

Whether it was his prompt obedience that mollified his 
spouse, or the soothing tinkle of the musical-box, or simply that 
a primaval necessity for conversation had survived even in 
Utopia; anyhow she presently began in a milder tone : 

*“"Ow mixed society is getting. You wouldn't guess now 
who my second last ’usband was.” 

With a degree of intellectual detachment possible only in a 
State-made marriage, her present spouse professed a generous 
indifference to her past. 

“ He was a Markis!” she announced. 

“ Boo!” said Victor, promptly, though a trifle automatically, 
rather, in fact, as though tie had once got into the habit of booing 
at the peerage and did it now much as a retired burglar mechani- 
cally enters his own house through the pantry window. 

* Boo?” cried the lady, rising ominously. “ He was a 
ventleman, he was—which is more than you'll ever be! I'll boo 
you ! 3 

At that critical moment Victor's waning faith in the 
millennium was happily restored. .The door opened and a plum- 
coloured official entered. 

“You've both to come to the Matrimonial Office,” he 
announced, “ There’s been a mistake. Look slippy now.” 

“You've just come in time to save ‘is life, my man,” said 
Aunt Eliza, as she followed him out. ‘“ That's to say, unless ‘is 
‘ead 'appened to be ’arder than the musical-box, which, judging 
from what's in it, there wasn’t much chance of.” 

Citizen 74 followed her at a moderate distance. 

They found the Advisor-General in a crusty humour. 
Evidently his error had been pointed out somewhat caustically. 

* You ought to have had more sense than to walk off with 
your own aunt,” was all the explanation he vouchsafed. “ Our 
bye-laws were not made for blockheads.” 

“Which is precisely what I could ‘ave told you myself ’e 
was,” said Aunt Eliza; “and now I'll trouble you to find a proper 
‘usband for me by to-morrow morning.” 

Having received an explicit assurance on this point, the good 
lady retired without so much as a farewell for her late spouse. 

«Show in the next on the list,” commanded the Advisor- 
General. 

A tall lady entered. She wore pince-nez glasses, and had a 
cultured yet business-like air. Without any preamble she began: 

“Do you propose to marry me?” 

* We do,” said the functionary. 

“ To this little person ?” 

‘* Certainly.” 

“1 protest!” said the lady, emphatically. 

“On what grounds?” asked the Scotland Yard official, 
coldly. 

‘In the course of my business as lady piano-tuner, I visit 
a number of provincial towns,” she replied, “ and within the last 
four months I have been summoned before the matrimonia! 
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boards of Kidderminster, Berwick-on-Tweed and Aberdeen, and 
compulsorily married to a citizen of each of those places. | 
decline to have a fourth husband until some steps have been 
taken to remedy this state of matters.” 

“You must apply to the Board of Bigamy,” replied the 
offic ial. 

“ Very well,” said the lady, and was about to withdraw. 

* But you are down on our list and we must marry you 
now,’ added the official. ia 

“ With three husbands living ? 

“The State makes no exceptions,” pronounced the Advisor- 
General. “If we listened to everything that was said in this 
office, nobody would get married at all, and what would become 
of Society in that case? Thumbs out, please.” 

The lady shrugged her shoulders. 

* You talk as though the State was a sausage-machine.”’ 

“It has to be,” replied the Advisor-General. 

A little later Victor was sharing the bench and the radiator 
with his second venture. ‘Though she showed no such marked 
distaste for his society as his former mate, it would be impossible 
to call her enthusiastic. 

“ Fortunately,” she said, “ I have to start upon my business 
rounds to-morrow morning, and so we shall not be troubled with 
one another’s society for long. While | am here I must ask 
you to treat me merely as a lady who has been unfortunate 
enough to have to take shelter under your roof. I mean no 
offence, but it is well you should clearly understand that | have 
no desire that our acquaintance should proceed any further than 
I can possibly avoid.” 

She spoke with an air of perfect breeding, gazing at him 
dispassionately through her eye-glasses all the time. In the old 
days he had always been a great admirer of this type, since it 
was on such ladies that ke had founded his highest hopes for 
the emancipation of the down-trodden sex. 

‘1 understand perlectly,” he replied; and then, a little 
encouraged by the inclination of the head with which she 
acknowledged his civility, he ventured to continue: “ Surely I 
cannot be mistaken in thinking that I have seen you some years 
ago upon more than one platform? We were fellow-strivers 
for the millennium, I tancy.” 

‘© It is quite possible,” said the lady. 

‘*]—er—I assume you approve of it, now it is happily 
among us, so to speak ?” 

“Do you?” she demanded. 

* Oh—er--naturally, of course.” 

“Then,” said the lady, decisively, ** you’ve remained a_ fool 
longer than I have.” As she spoke, she drew trom her pocket a 
sevenpenny edition of a work of serious fiction, and indicating with 
her eyes that under the circumstances a gentleman would leave 
the room at her disposal, became immersed in its perusal. 

Citizen 74 dropped a penny into the musical-box and then 
sat listening to its buoyant strains with a heart that found it a 
little difficult to keep time to their chirrupings. Suddenly he 
heard a clamant voice upon the stair. 

*““T want my wife! | tell yer L am comin’ up. I'm a-goin’ to 
find my wife, and I’m a-goin’ to punch the bloke’s "ead what's took 
‘er from me!” 

The lady looked up from her book with an unruffled 
countenance. “ That is one of my other husbands,” she said, 
calmly. “ You had better get under the table.” 

It took Victor not a moment to follow her advice, and he 


loor 


was only just in time, for even as he tucked in his heels, the « 
was flung violently open, and he saw a remarkably large, well- 
tacketed pair of boots enter the room. 

“Ho! ‘Ere you are,” exclaimed the newcomer. 

Victor’s generous heart trembled for the lady, but she was 
quite equal to the emergency. 

“You come from Kidderminster, I believe?” she enquired, 
coldly. Victor could hear the much-wronged husband gasp. 

* Where do you think?” 

“| have now been married at three different towns to three 
different husbands since I saw you last,” said the lady, steadily, 
‘and you can hardly expect me to remember where you all 
come from.” 

‘“* Three ‘usbands!” rowed the visitor. “ Just let me get a 
wipe at their mugs!” 

For the first time Citizen 74 noticed a distinct note of 
animation in the lady’s voice. ‘Do you really wish to punch 
someone's head?” she demanded. 

“| should think I does!” 

«“ Follow me to the Board of Matrimony,” she commanded ; 
and for the second time ‘hat day Citizen 74 was left a widower. 

But his reprieve was brief. Twenty minutes later the plum- 
coloured functionary returned. ‘Come on,” he beckoned. 

« Again!” said Victor. 

“Your duty must be done,” replied the functionary. 

‘* But there are lots of men who are only too anxious to get 
married,” pleaded Victor. 

«“ Not so many as there are women waiting.” 

* But I’ve had two shots to-day already.’ 
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You must go in till you hit,” answered the functionary. 

When for the third time Citizen 74 arrived at the Matri 
monial Office, he found his destined bride already awaiting him. 
Undaunted optimist though he was (and even his optimism had 
become a trifle unstrung by this time), it was excusable if he 
grew a thought paler at the prospect. Not only was the elderly 
female addressing the officials in the most vociferous and menacing 
manner, but she held by the hand a weeping child. 

“It's all a mistake! I tell you it’s a mistake!" she 
cried; and it struck Victor as a curious and even disquieting 
coincidence that each of his chosen spouses should complain of 
some error in the arrangement which had provided her with 
Citizen 74. On the other hand, he felt heartily inclined to agree 
with the latest victim of circumstances. He drew the Advisor- 
General aside and eloquently seconded the lady. 

“Tt must be a mistake!" he urged. “Look at her age 
Think of the disparity in years—try to realise what it means to 
us both!” 

** she will grow,” replied the Advisor-General, smoothly. 

‘*Grow!” cried Victor. “She is over fifty already!” 

* Ah,” said the official, “ you are talking about her mother.” 

Citizen 74 reeled. “ Then you mean,” he gasped, “to marry 
me to a child of és 

* Twelve!” cried the distracted mother. “ Not a day older, 
I give you my word! There must be some mistake.” 

The Scotland Yard official glanced wearily at a document in 
his hand. 

‘* Her name is on the list. 
married,” said he. 

‘ But she’s a child 

“The State makes no exceptions,” replied the Advisor 
General. 

* But perhaps it’s someone else of the same name ?” 

The Advisor-General glanced down the bye-laws. 

“1 see nothing about that here,” said he. “ Heat the wax 
and remove the mother.” 

Citizen 74 began cordially to agree with his second wife's 
views on the millennium, as for the third time he held out his 
thumb, heard the click of the camera, and walked out of the 
office with a wife. 

* Don't cry, my dear child,” he implored her, “or you'll set 
me off too.” 

But all she would do was to cling to his hand and wail, 
“Mamma! Mamma! Mamma! —-Meow, Meow!” 


! 


It’s her turn, and she's got to be 


'” 


Victor Stump sat sharply up in bed and realised that he was 
back in the year 1gog and the glorious millennium as far ahead as 
ever. Below his window all the cats in London seemed to have 
gathered for a concert. Brutes! No wonder they had set him 


dreaming. No wonder, also, his dreams had done scant justice to 
the good time coming. 

Yet, for some reason which he has never thoroughly 
explained, he sent a wire next day regretting his inability to 
advocate in person the programme of the South London 
Women’s Millennium League, though at the same time assuring 
them of his undying theoretical devotion to their cause. What 
they have never been able to understand is, why he should 
have dragged in “ theoretical.” 


DAN CHAVCER’S MAY. 


seem to have passed througn a month such as inspired th 


in sunshine unbroken, 


early poets, It began and continue: 


theugh, as if to remind us that it held less pleasant things 


in store, there came snaps of biting cold, as frowns will come at 
times over the sweetest young face. But altogether it was a May of the king that 
inspired **Sumer is icumen in,” and Ilerrick’s song to Corinna, “‘ygoing 


a-maying.” At any rate, May has produced an abundance of **fresh-quilte 


colours.” The climate previously had been of a kind to hold everything Lacl 


March was Arctic, April cold and inclement. Often we have heard sneers abou 


May. The eulogics of the poet have been contrasted with the shivering protest 
caused by the cold and searching east winds that as often as not are connecte 

with the month, There was no reason to in ‘/ulge in such complaints this year, 
Life in the open air was as delicious as it could be in the heights of summer, 
and when the bloom did come on the trees it arrived with a splendid and 
magnificent profusion, There is an old preju tice against the mon'h which 
has found expression im various ways. The super-tition attaching to 


marriages made in May is probably due to a fact mentioned by that creat 


physician, Sir Thomas Browne, who pointed out that this month 


was singularly fatal to those attacked with disease Ile gave no reason 
for it; but. the experience of most peopie tends to show that disease ts 
very often prevalent in his beauti‘ul month, aithough the present 
year does not follow the rule, but forms an agneable exception 
It has been, in fact, one of those exceptiona Mays which inspired so 


much of our earliest poetry. In olden times the bard weicomed the spring 


with a feeling more heartfeli and sincere than that of his latter-day suc 


cessors. He was compelled to live more in the open air and therefore was mor 


dependent on the sun. During winter he was accustomed, like Gafter Gray, 


to shiver and shake, and might well have answered in the words of that 


immortal: ‘*’Tis the weather that’s cold and | am grown very old, and my 
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‘ t is \ v, 1 iv.” But we of this generation are to a much 
vreater ex “ rs For many of us the pageant of the year passes 
, t ) I f spring coming with a wreath of fresh flowers 
" r wi her w r , and autumn with her havpy cornfiel is and 
ter with its stor ‘ ; v, there is only the monotonous street, which 
r ys ws ’ ot chat >. iv where, in some s&s ried corner, the 
t t ullowed to grow, Moreover, the comfortably-lodged, wel 

‘ the l, we varn 1 citizer ft tl twentieth century can scar iV, by the 
10 flort of lagination, realise the discomfort of those early years of 

I | 1 history ) rning which so much enthusiasm has been expressed in 
t and ver Our appreciation of Nature is, to some extent, intellectual and 
rtificial Of late years it has, so to speak, been advertised to tue town-dweller 
that there are |} sant sights and sounds in the c yuntry, that it is good to rise 
m t early morning to hear the cuckoo calling over green fields and to 
wa the flower row amid the grass and other greenery round a little 
‘ intry house, and that even at night there is a pleasure which the town 


RARA 


| ire all on the lo k out for him ull of us who 


tudy Natu ind e the open an even if he 

Loe mly locally rare, there is something so 

meritorious in having observed him that we 

lik to vo home and boast of it lt our 
friends. | know a man, by no means a_ naturalist, but 
. % od -clr ort who ten year wo had 
the luck to L peregrine strilke wn a pigeon ind 
ran 1 ind pt ked ip the pigeon. He told me of it, not 
‘ utely for the first time, last night over a pipe in the course 
of a conversation on the avocet, and tobacco never tasted so 

et as when he remembered that pigeon. He lives inla 

and that is probably the only peregrine he has ever seen. Yet 
this is by no means a rare bird along our rocky coasts and 
here and there elsewhere. A pair bred for years high on the 
pire of Salisbury Cathedral, and is probably doing so still. 


\mong my dearest personal friends is numbered a_ villain, 
who passes for a meritorious citizen and is a_ Justice 
of the Pea e, who once shot a cf iden oriole. He po seS 
it still, with other rare victims, stuffed, incongruously 
ranged without regard to class or habits under a_ glass 
dome. Ihe bird is no longer so auriferous as when, on 
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cannot vive in hearing the song of the nightingale rising through the darkness, 
This was, however, comparatively a late development, For long the 
tendency was for people to huddle together, so that they might enjoy 
the comfort of the town, the shield from cold winds which it presented, 
and the light and amusements it bestowed. It is only by an effort of 
mind that a retuin to Nature has been effected. A month such as 
the past has been revives some of the ancient primitive joy in Nature. 
It has often been said, and with truth, by foreign visitors that 
there is nothing in the rest of the world quite so exquisite as the 
country in Englan! during a May like the one we have just passed through. 
Ihe sunshine ts sufficient to remove the discomfort of cold without being 
oppressively hot, the cool moist airs are refreshing, and in our well-cultivated 
land there is at this season of the year an unsurpassable combination of 
colour and meloly. It is no wonder that all the best of our poets have 
forgotten all that is ill about May and sung only of its beauty and 


attractiveness. 


AVIS. 


sunny day in May, he rested beside the early blossoms of an 
english orchard fresh from his winter quarters, it may be, 
beyond the Mediterranean. He is gettmg mangy all over his 
yellow body. There were two of them, my friend says. Then 
he thoughtfully regards the mange and regrets that he was never 
able to learn what became of the widow. The lament we so 
olten hear when a rare visitant is known te have been destroyed, 
that if it had only been hospitably treated and allowed to nest it 
might have established itself, is probably based on a miscon- 
ception. To the golden oriole, however, it might in some slight 
degree apply. The oriole is an irregular, but not altogether an 
infrequent, visitant to our Southern and Western Counties, 
which lie, perhaps, just on the outskirt of the territory suitable 
to the rearing of its young. If protected, it is conceivable that 
the parent birds or some of the offspring might find their 
way back, and thus the oriole might become with us a 
little less rare. But even this is doubtful. Some years ago, 
on a summer afternoon, a male oriole flew into my 
garden in Somerset. I was lucky enough to see it come, and 
from a window | watched fora few minutes until it departed. 
Not until winter was it made known that a pair had built and 
hatched about a mile and a-half away, so carefully did thei 
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Smith Whiting 


host keep the secret of their presence to himself. It seems 
that none has ever been seen or heard of in that lecality since. 
\s to those birds which have once been plentiful in suitable 
districts of this country, and now are only to be met with as 
occasional stragglers, nothing can ever br ing them back. ‘The 
conditions suitable to them have changed. The draining of 
marshland, which proceeded rapidly during the last century, 
deprived us of several beautiful and interesting wading birds. 
When the fen has become pasture there is no longer the safety 
from intrusion necessary to birds which lay their eggs 
upon the ground. By the by, Mr. Smith Whiting tells me 
that once, when lying in wait to photograph a lapwing, he saw 
her attack, by flying at its head, and put to flight in sheet 
astonishment, a dairy cow that came dangerously close to het 
nest. When the shallow water of the marsh is drained away 
and the mud becomes clothed with herbage, there is no longer 
abundance of food to satisfy the hunger of an eager brood that 
can eat from the first gleam of daybreak until the evening stat 
begins to peep. With the diminution of breeding area the birds 
decrease. The population of every living creature must depend 
upon the supply of food. As these fail, nests become scanty, 
and at last so few that they be- 
come worthy of record. Then 
only individual birds are occa- 
sionally seen, until in the end 
these visit usno more. There is 
nothing for them here, and they 
do not even come to look. Al- 
though esteemed a delicacy, he 
suffered much from the snare of 
the fowler; by this process we 
lost the ruff, whose neck orna- 
ment in the breeding season 
might have filled with envy an 
Elizabethan courtier. Thus, 
among several others, theavocet 
went his way and belongs to us 
no longer. 

The avocet was once abun- 
dant wherever there was marsh- 
land upon the East Coast, 
and also visited fens and muddy 
estuaries along the South. It 
was still plentiful in Lincoln- 
shire to theend of the eighteenth 
century, but then rapidly dwin 
dled and is now rara avis indeed. 
The naturalist who wishes to 
study its nesting habits should 
visit one of the islands of Hol- 
land, where the avocet still finds 
an ideal breeding-place and is 
said to increase. The land 
towards the sea is a low fen 
protected by large embankments Smith iN hiting 
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or “dijks.” Then come rich 
pastures, very green, with herds 
of black and white cattle and 
here and there a homestead 
sheltered by a few trees. Soli 
tary gates stand on all sides, as 
on the Somerset moors around 
Athelney. Eachindicatesalevel 
bridge over the dividing ditch 
of a land without a hedge. Here 
the avocet is by no means difh 
cult to observe. lhe photo 
graph herewith of the bird re 
turning to her nest was taken 
from a small tent put up over- 
night. It shows quite clearly 
the upward curve of the beak, 
which is also flexible, “ having 
very much the appearance of a 
thin prec e of elastic whalebone,” 
says Yarrell. This shape and 
quality enable the bird to search 
the soft mud for worms, insect 

ind thinner 
taceous animals on which it 
feeds. In ditches, where the 


skinned crus 


water is shallow, you may easily 
find curved marks in the mud, 
alternating so that they make a 
sort of zigzag pattern, where 
she has moved her beak to and 
fro in quest of prey. 

he nest is very similar to 
that of the common plover, but 
composed of somewhat coarse! 
materials, and when built on the grass it is well made and fairly 
substantial. When built on the sun dried mud it was found in 
every instance to be much scantier, and at the most to consist 
only of a few coarse bents or reeds. Whether the mud offers a 
bed of useful warmth and softness, or whether the bird has the 
sense toavoid making its nest conspicuous, it is hard to say. The 
three or four, and rarely five, « lay-bull eggs, blotched and spotted 
with black, are scarcely discernible upon the bare ground, On 
the grass the more ample nest may give some advantage in 
respect of protective colour. That birds have more in theit 
minds than many people suppose will be presently contended. 
When she is sitting (I say “she”’ by habit, but the male is said 
to take a turn) the black and white piumage of the avocet make 
her a most conspicuous object, whether on mud or grass. 

The return of a wild bird to its nest on the ground, when 
closely observed, as it may be when the naturalist is within range 
with his camera, is quite a study in psychology. All these 
birds exhibit much solicitude, some doubt and thoughtful care. 
They alight at a distance and approach the nest by a series of 
stealthy manceuvres meant to misguide any possible enemy. The 
avocet comes with the air of an arch-conspirator. She adopts a 
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Whiti ON 
lvhtly crouching attitude, and when she arrives within a few 
irds of the ne | slowly forward. Then she 
kick back with one of her | me legs like a log 


~ 


t creep very gives a 


will with a thorn 
other. She appears to be convincing 


im his foot—then with the 


herself that no mud adheres to her legs, to b 
feet, in fact. She closely regards the nest; 
lowly and with the greatest care she packs those lanky shanks 


Phus she re 


shaking the dust 
olf het then very 


under her and settles upon the egy signs herself to 
tl JOYS f incub :tion. 

Lhe sitting | 
May 23rd. On 


otographed lt was once asserted that the 


d here represented hatched a brood of four on 
were caught and 
beaks of the 
been proved to be an 


J une ist two ol the chi KS 


young were not curved. This has since 


error, and in this picture of two nine day old chicks the curve 


may be very distinctly seen. These little ones were active and 


could both dive and swim extremely vell, They seemed soon 


to give up the habit of doing so. But old avocets can swim 
asion to do so. They 


which their 


well when they have o¢ prefer, 


however, soft mud and shallow water, for semi 
peulrrvat al feet re 
well adapted. 

It is strange 
o tind no folklore 
linked with this in 


bird. 


teresting 


Phere is no legend, 
»> far as | know, 
to account tor h 

ingular beak, 
which has merely 


conferred upon 
iim a multiplicity 
fnicknames. Suit 
Thomas Browne 
called it a shoeing 
horn, but it is far 
too slender to de- 
erve that. 
Scooper, Butter- 
Hip, Cobbler’s Awl, 
( rooked bill, 
Cobbler's 
Duck,were various 


-awl 


local names in this 
country. ho | 
lhomas alsocalled 
him “barker,” on 


the ground thathis — Smite Whiting. AVOCET CHICKS 
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WING. 

note was a sort of bark. The cry of the avocet is “ kluit! kluit! 
kluit!’ The bird will circle above the head of an intruder afte 
the manner of a plover, but is more venturesome. When Mr. 
Smith Whiting was photographing the chicks the old birds kept 
stooping at him, and came so close that he could feel upon his cheek 
the rush of wind caused by their wings. WaLtTER RAYMOND. 
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fue Burrerretin«s OF SUMMER 


HIS week may fairly be said to mark the boundary-line between 


the spring and sum ner butterflies So far there have been on 
the wing only the butterflies of lit year which have lived through 
the winter, with those early species which are known distinctively 
as spring insects, like the common wiites, the orange-tip, the 

smaller species of fritiilary ani some of the lesser kinds like 
skippers and hairstreaks. Those which lived through the winter from last 


autumn include some of our most handsom: butterfl es, like the flaming 
yellow brimstone; the peacock, which makes such a beautiful object in the 
later months of the 
year, as it res's with 
outspread wings on 
thistle-head or rag- 
wort bloom ; and the 
comma, a local insect 
and growing appa- 
rently rarer with every 
year, but which, none 
the less, in many dis- 
tricts is still to be 
found plentifully 
enough about its 
beloved bramble 
thickets at the time 
when the late blos- 
soms mingle with the 
early-ripening fruit on 


the same sprays. 


Inskcr Rip VAN 
WINKLEs., 

These butterflies 
live through the 
winter, hiding torpid 
in some crevice of wall 
or tree trunk, to reap- 
pear in the early year 
as fresh sometimes as 
if they had but just 
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chrysalis. The peacock in particular may frequently be seen on a 
bright day while the snow is still on the ground, and with it 
in the first sunny days of the year may be seen the tortoiseshells, both 
“large” and ‘*small,” and, if the gods are kind, even the scarce and 
sumptuous-looking Camberwell Beauty, First cousin to these, and also seen 
abroad in spring, is the Red Admiral, which is such a splendid insect as it 
flutters about the fallen fruit: below a pear tree in the autumn; but, curiously 
enough, science has not yet decide i whether the Red Admiral hibernates in 
Great Britain. It rarely appears in the spring as early as the other butter- 
flies which have been mentioned, more commonly waiting to show itself until 
well on in May. It is uncertain that any sleeping Red Admiral has ever 
been found in England in winter, and the assumption is that those specimens 
which have been out during the last few weeks have survived the winter on 
the Continent of Europe and have been blown over to us by a favouring wind 
this spring. 
Tue Fiksr Fruits OF SUMMER, 

Now, however, we have about seen the last of the hibernated butterflies. 
Phey have lived for eizht or ten months, which is a goodly span for a butter- 
fly, and their days have drawn naturally to an end. From now on their place 
is taken by an ever-increasing multitude of the new summer’s creatures. The 
tide of insect-life does not perhaps reach flood until July, but in these last 
days of May most of the insects which make June so busy a month for the 
collector are beginning to appear. Already the lordly Swallow-tail is abroad 
in the fens. In woods and on the downs the first of the gorgeous larger 
fritillaries are spreading their golden wings to the sun, while the entomologists 
who are lucky enough to know the localities of the rare black-veined White 
expect to see the earliest specimens on the wing before the end of May. 
Summer is, indeed, ‘‘ icumen in,” 


CREATURES OF HABIT. 


One who watches them never ceases to be astonished at this admirable 
punciuality which makes the same species of butterfly or moth turn up year 
after year at the same spot and almost on the same day. After an absence 
of nearly thirty vears from the home of my boyhood, I found the same 


butterfly (the Painted Lady, C. cardui) frequenting the same little strip of 


sheep-walk on a Cotswold hilltop as it had haunted when last I was there. 
In the old days the path had run between large Scots pines, When I saw it 
again it ran between well-grown beeches. The stumps of the old pines 
embedded in the grass showed winat had happenei to them, and the beeches 
which had been planted to take their places had grown to lusty trees; but 
the butterflies still clung to the same 5oyds. of pathway. 


A TENACIOUS HIOUSEHOLDER. 


Again, only last year, I went with a well-known naturalist to a place 
which he had not visited for twenty-two years. In the old times he used to 
find a rare but minute moth on a certain tree in a grove of alders, but he 
remembered that in the last year of his old acquaintance with the spot the 
alders had all been cut down. In the twenty-two years, however, they had 
grown again; and on the same tree, or that which grew in the same spot, in 
the course of half-an-hour we found five of the same small moths. Just as in 
former times, no other tree, nor any of the lesser growth in all the grove, 
yielded a single specimen, For nearly a quarier of a century the tiny things had 
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clung to that one tree, surviving even its destruction, the young shoots 
growing up from the roots having presumably enabled the insect to bridge 
over the gulf until the tree had again assumed a comfortable size. 


g 
TENANTS FOR E1GHtTy YEARS 


One more reminiscence: Last summer we sat, a friend and myself, 
picnicking beneath the trees at a well-known locality for a certain moth, when 
a stranger came upon us. He was not a naturalist, but a man of wide 
sympathies and promiscuous reading. H_: stood and talked to us for a while, 
and remarked that when reading a book of local memoirs a few days before 
he had come across the fact that a certain man some eighty years ago had 
visited that place to catch a particular moth. ‘ And there,” I was able to 
say, as I handed him a box, “Sis the moth.” It was, to the non-entomo- 
logical eye, rather an insignificant thing, and I think that our casual 
acquaintance doubted me, But from time immemorial collectors have 
visited those same few acres of ground for that particular moth, and, if they 
went at the right time, have rarely gone in vain. 


FEMININE LAZINESS. 


Most frequently, of course, this attachment of a butterfly or moth to on: 
narrow habitat is due to the presence there of its food-plant, which in turn 
requires some especial conditions of soil for its growth. At other times, how- 
ever, it seems to be pure caprice. Tne insects will cling to one small area in 
the middle of a large tract over the whole of which the food-plant may be 
equally abundant; or, as in the case of the small moth on the alder 
mentioned already, they will stay confined to one tree out of a whole grove, 
the females of each succeeding generation laying their eggs on the leaves of 
the same plant on which they themselves were born, In many species the female 
leads a practically sedentary life. In sone they have only rudimentary 
wings, useless for purposes of flight, while in others they seem to preler to 
refrain from flight by choice. Doubtless, in the wingless cases, the sedentary 
habit preceded the wingle-sness, the wings only, in long course of time, ceasing 
to develop because they were never used. Similarly, we may assume that in the 
species of which the females are now so sluggish that they refuse to fly, though 
able to do so, they will in course of time become wingless also. If the females 
thus spend stationary lives and never roam, we can see how a species may fail 
to spread. Doubtless there are many instances wherein butterflies and 
moths have lived on the same small spot of land since prehistoric times; and 
compared to them, the present lords of the soil, who may have held it only 
from the Norma, Conquest or so, are upstarts, 


THis Wkkk’s ARRIVALS 


Referring to my records, I find that five different moths have appeared in 
each of the last four years, in spite of variations of temperature and relative 
lateness and earliness of season, between May 25th and June Ist; and the 
same five species will almost to a certainty have appeared again by the time 
this is in the hands of readers. When one considers the vicissitudes of an 
insect’s life, with the changes from egg to caterpillar, from caterpillar to chrysalis 
and from chrysalis to perfect moth or butterfly, as well as the amount of 
difference in temperature and quantity of moisture to which they are subjected, 
comparing one year with another, this punctuality always seems to me almost 
the most remarkable thing in Nature H. P. &. 


TIR NA WN-OG. 


I HEARD the summer calling across 


ereat breadths of sea 


+ 


In the landwind and the seawind and the wind of gramarie; 


For the seawind speaks in thunder and the landwind whispers low, 


But the little wind of faery you scarce can hear it blow. 


But listen, listen, listen and you shall hear afar 


A low and lovely murmur like the singing of a star; 
fond 5D 


But listen, listen, listen till all things fade and fall 


And the lone and luring music is master over all. 


And you shall hear it chanting in one triumphant chime 


Of the life that lives for ever and the fugitives of time 


Beyond the green lands border and washing wastes of sea 


In the world beyond the world’s end, where nothing is but glee. 


The magic waters gird it, and skies of laughing blue 


Keep always faith with summer and summer still is trae; 


There is no end of dancing and sweet unceasii 


: y 
1g song 


And eyes to eyes make answer and love with love grows strong. 


But close your ears and silence the crying of your heart 


Lest in the world of mortals you walk a man apart 


For O! I heard the music and answered to the call 


And the landwind mocks my longing and the seawind saddens all. 


Ronin Frower. 
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~ BLENHEIM PALACE—I. 
OXFORDSHIRE, 


THE SEAT 


OF ° 


OLD 6 NEW THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, / AG] 
— ee  —-—-— 





like conception of Blenheim, as formed by its architect, 

was that of Enyland yyvest house for lLengland’ 

biyvest man. lor years, under Chark ll. and his 

brother, the country had submitted to the world powel 

of Louis NIV. Then, under the guidance of William, 

aded a pe ering but unsuccessful confederacy against 

\t last, under Anne, had come the astonishing and ovet 

whelmin ictory of Blenheim. and England, mad with relief and 

] ibandoned all idea of stint in its reward to the succes-ful 
, 
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general. “The Queen endowed Marlborough with the Royal and 
historic Honour of Woodstock, covering some 22,000 acres, and 
the Parliament, in its early enthusiasm, was ready to spend half 


a million of money in building him a house. TIlere was the 


moment and the opportunity for that many-sided man of large 
ideas, soldier, playwright, theatrical manager and architect, 
whom the Earl of Carlisle was already employing to erect his 
vast palace in Yorkshire. Vanbrugh, accustomed to the easy 
and sketchy rendering of great scenic conceptions on the 
canvases of his theatre, longed 
to give them substance and 
reality in stone. The wealthy 
earl had already offered him 
a full purse and a free hand 
and Castle Howard was rising 
out of the ground. Now the 
great Duke, backed by the 
resources of the prosperous 
nation, was to be his client 
and something still larger and 
grander might surely be done. 
I-ldest of the thirteen surviving 
children of a respected citizen 
and wealthy sugar - baker of 
Chester, John Vanbrugh was 
born in 1664. Except that he 
was at one time a prisoner in 
lrance, and must have served 
sufficiently long in the army 
to obtain his captaincy, we 
know nothing of his early life, 
and he was over thirty when 
an audience at Drury Lane 
hailed him as a great play- 
wright, and all the town 
flocked to see ** The Relapse.” 
Further plays followed in 
quick succession, but occupied 
a portion only of his mental 
activities, for the year 1702 
which saw the production ot 
* The False Friend,” also saw 
the foundations of Castle 
Howard laid. While its walls 
were rising, Vanbrugh built a 
theatre in the Haymarket, 
took an active part in its 
management and provided it 
with two new plays. It was 
a very unsuccessful venture, 
and as the building of Blen- 
heim and much other archi- 
tectural work was now also in 
hand, the playwright was grad- 
ually merged into the architect. 
Of Vanbrugh’s study and first 
practice of the art no account 
has reached us, and it must 
have been his social popularity 
and general ability rather than 
previous achievement as a 
builder that led to his employ- 
ment by the Earl of Carlisle. 
This patron surely considered 
him a universal genius, for, to 
the indignation of the Col- 
lege of Heralds, he got him 
appointed Clarenceux King of 
Arms in 1703, and it was 
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! r as Comptroller of the 
le é é id an official position at the 
Vren was still the head, when early in 1705 it 

order to er a fit habitation for the great 
iy I ipremacyvy was over, and though he 
i plan for Blenheim, t younger and 
in was preferred by the Duke, as we learn 
Lord High Treasurer Godolphin signed 

ind w eclares that: ‘* Whereas his Grace, 
rough, hath resolv’d to erect a large Fabrick, 
at Woodstock, in the Countv of Oxon. 

e said Sidney, Lord G dolphin, \t the requ st 
ud Duke of Marlborough, have constituted 
ereby, for and on behalt of the Duke of 
stitute and appoint John Vanbrugh, E q., to 


a 


| 


er er oe 
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be Surveyor of all the Works and Buildings so intended to be 
erected.” The plans had been made and approved before this 
document was signed, for ten days later a journal gives the news 
that * Yesterday being Monday, about six o'clock in the evening, 
was laid the first stone of the Duke of Mariborough’s House by 


Mr. Vanbrugge, and then seven gentlemen gave it a stroke with 
a hammer, and threw down each of them a guinea.” It wasa 
gala day for the neighbourhood. ‘The ceremony was accom- 


panied by music and morris dances, and “there were about a 
hundred buckets, bowls and pans filled with wine, punch, cakes 
and ale.” All was cordiality and hope on that day, soon, how 
ever, to be exchanged for bickering and disappointment, for the 
architect found it was not Duke John, but Duchess Sarah, with 
whom he had to deal, and their relationship brought out the 
harshest and most disagreeable side of this capable, but masterful, 
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lady’s character. The plan of Blenheim is of a central block 
flanked by wings. But such a description will serve for the 
normal medizval house, and also for the Elizabethan E and H 
shaped edifices. The type of grouping of which Blenheim is a 
huge example came from Italy, and was introduced into England 
by Inigo Jones. In the old English plan centre and wings were 
part and parcel of the same narrow but extensive building, all 
brought under the same system of roofage. The Palladian 
plan was one of separate blocks connected by corridors or colon- 
nades. In the centre rose the largest, deepest, highest block. 
At each side, at a little distance and generally thrown forward 
so as to form a forecourt of the space directly in front of the 
centre, were placed subsidiary blocks or pavilions of lesser size 
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PORTICO. 
and height, while low covered passages of such length, curve o1 
angle as the intervening spaces demanded linked the ‘sef of 
buildings together. Inigo Jones had few opportunities o! intro 
ducing this system for country houses. At Raynham and at 
Coleshill there is only the one central block. But at Stok 
Bruern we still find the remains of such a plan, and it is the 
earliest English example. The colonnades and the pavilions 
are still standing, but the central block has fallen a victim to fire. 
After the Restoration of the Monarchy the examples multiply. 
John Webb used the plan at Ashdown and Captain Wynn at 
Buckingham House. Wren intended it for Easton Neston, but, 
as we saw in Country Lire a few months ago, he never got 
further than the pavilions, tre main house being built later by his 
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llawksn . n " i ciated with Vanbrugh both at 
Castle Howard a u bi eim. There is much similarity in 
t eneral dist n i these two givantic houses, ¢ pecially in 
the ori il plans a own by Campbell in the * Vitruvius 
Britans is.” In the carrying out, Castle Howard was much 
noditied, w e Blenheim very nearly followed the intended 
it was left u npiete as re rards the table court and the 

le screen and at way which were to have enclosed the 

rth or entrance side of the forecourt. In these great places the 
ire not mere pa ons but complete quadrangles, containing 

re el KI tees and the stables. \t Blenheim 
they are thrown far torward, well beyond the north or entrance 
ide of the 1 n block, ith which they are connected by 
ylonnade running at right angles to the main front, and not in 

i curved veel this arrangement being rendered possible by 
the vreat widt f that front, which ts fully sufficient to allow of 
a fore yuirt ver POOL, ACT ithout additional spre id. The 
main | ¢ itselil 1 wal ubdivided into a centre and wings, 
and the latter, on the north side, project far beyond the former. 
Great depth is thus given to the forecourt, there being a space of 
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and on a brow, facing south and overhanging it, stood the manor 


house that had lodged many of our kings, but which the Civil 
Wars had left a wreck. Above the opposite bank was a broad 
table-land affording ample acreage for the new building whose 
long and varied northern grouping would stand up from the 
watery hollow, and be most imposing from the high land on the 
other side. That must be its principal approach, «nd the little 
valley must be spanned by a manemoth bridge, consorting with 
the size and solidity of the house and ¢ arrying the road with an 
easy gradient high above the stream-bed. But the outlook from 
the house must not be forgotten and the old building was, as 
Vanbrugh saw, a valuable accessory to the scenic effect he 
vished to paint. Nature offered little of beauty or interest at 
this point, and he sought to “ manage that hill, so as not to bea 
fault in the approach,” by retaining the manor house and adding 
plantations. ‘“ Were the enclosure filled with trees, principally 
fine yews and hollys, promiscuously set to grow up ina wild 
thicket, so that all the building lef(, which is only the habitable 
part and the chapel, might appear in two risings among them 
it would make one of the most agreeable objects that the best 
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me goolt. between its entrance gate and the hall door. The 
conditions were admirable for a vreat architectural composition, 
and Vanbrugh’s powers were quite equal to the occasion. His 
architecture is neither scholarly nor refined, but he had an 
irtisUs eye for the mass and the group, and amid the shower of 
ibuse heaped upon his work by the eighteenth century virtuosi, 
the one bright ray of appreciation fell from a painter’s pen. Sit 
sshua Reynolds recognised in Vanbrugh the most imaginative 

f our Palladian architects, and the greatest master of composi- 
tion: * To support the principal object, he produced his second 
ind third groups or masses, he perfectly understood in his art 
what is the most difficult in ours, the conduct of the background, 
and no architect took ereater care than he that his work 

shouid not appear crude and hard, that is, it did not abruptly 
Start out of the ground without ¢ xpectation or preparation.” lo 
wet the full value of the effect he wanted to produce, the colossal 
home of the man who had humbled Le Grand Monarque must 
be impressive not merely by its bulk and form, but also by its 
tion and environment. Through a steep-si ied and winding 


~ 


hollow in the park of \Woodstock flowed the Glyme rivulet, 
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landskip painters cou'd invent.” Duchess Sarah objected to the 
scheme and every trace of the historic structure was swept away. 
But the intention reveals Vanbrugh as the prophet of the 
picturesque school and of the landscape gardening, whose chief 
exponent, ere the century drew to a close, was to form the 
marshy rill into a broad expanse of water, and thus give an 
adequate raison d'étre to Vanbrugh’s arch span of rorft., 
Thro’ which the Danube might collected pour 
His spicious urn, 

as the enthusiastic poet wrote, but which Herace Walpole, 
writing before the lake was formed, declared was “like the 
beggars at the old Duchess’s gate, it begged for a drop of wate 
and was refused.” Mr. Reginald Blomfield, while appreciative of 
Vanbrugh’s merits, declares the bridge to be a “ Titanic monu- 
ment on about four times the scale of the house.” It was, 
indeed, intended to be not only a bridge, but also a habitation. 
The Duchess wrote to a friend that she had counted thirty-three 
rooms in it, and adds: “ Four houses are to be at each corner of 
the bridge; but that which makes it so much prettier than 
London Bridge, is that you may sit in six rooms and look out at 
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driving over 
artist's manner, yet the 
main lines and general appearance of the bridge are extremely 
fine and Standing on it we see on the northet 

height the commemorative column erected by the Duchess to hei 
husband’s memory, while above us, to the south, stretches ont 
the Sooft. frontage of the ¢reat pile which the Duchess considered 
“too big and unwieldy,” and which Horace Walpole, reflecting 
the opinion of his contemporaries, thought “ one of the ugliest 
places in England.””. The good and bad points of Vanbrugh’s 


window into the high arch whie the coaches are 


your head.” This is rather in the scenic 


impressive. 
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architectural creations are those that we might expect from. his 


character and avocations. ‘They are dramatic in cesign and in 
disposition. Considering the area it covers, there is very 
little room in’ Blenheim, and the arrangement is’ for cere 
monious parade rather than for domestic use. Monumental 


masses of masoury enclose or cover spaces that serve no 


possible purpose. lo get the broken and picturesque skyline 
he wished, he raised up a number of erections that are neither 
towers nor domes, but ponderous open arcadings and_ solid 
pila terings topped bv Cyclopean vases or balls or eranad ( 
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r the correct iction that ** he 
rb t > to et is details big 
lhough nearly as extensive, Castle 
than Ble im. The proportions 
much those of the mevalomania 
leche ened exam{ e ofa recoynised 
th Blenheim was planned on the 
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ie must go further, must assert his 
character of a national monument 


tion, must produce novel forms and 


wherewith to stamp this character and make the house the 


me of its kind, produced 


How strange and uns; 


by the only man <¢ ipable of such a 
itisfactory an arrangement replaces 
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the fine dome at Castle Howard. Behind the pediment of the 
northern portico rises at a higher level a second pediment, and, 
to preventa merely telescopic appearance, the central portion o! 
it is deeply recessed, leaving the sides standing alone, as if sliced 
by a knife, and serving no purpose but to crush the portico on 
which they stand, thus giving colour to Walpoie’s criticism that all 
he saw was “a quarry of stone that looked at a distance like a 
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great house.” <A few years later Vanbrugh treated the same idea 
much more successfully at Seaton Delaval, where he placed a flat 
balustraded top on his pertico and so gave full value to the 
shapely and unharassed pediment of the roof behind it. Here, 
too, he permitted his highest vertical lines to take the 
shape of intelligible towers, instead of the amorphic masses 
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of decorative masonry which are seated at intervals upon 
the roof of Blenheim. These eccentric attempts of an imper- 
fectly-trained architect to reach orizinality by mere novelty strike 
the eye and produce annoyance. ‘The critics of his own and the 
following age saw nothing else but the contrivances of an 
exuberant and undisciplined pencil, and Vaubrugh was univer- 
sally condemned until Reynolds ventured to point out that there 
was something more and deeper in the work of the builder 
dramatist. Now that two centuries have gone by since 
Blenheim began to take shape, and we can impartially sift the 
chaff from the grain, the verdict will be one of acquittal accom- 
panied by a caution. The thing was excusable under the 
circumstances, but it must not be done again quite in the same 
manner. Despite ils many sins against tiie canons of architec- 
ture, Blenheim is a work of genius in which there is more to 
praise than to blame. It does realise its inventor’s conception. 
The nation’s gift to the winner of battles should arrest attention 
by its combined massiveness and picturesqueness. The orderliness 
of a marshalled host appears in the classic symmetry of the long 
lines of windows and columns, under the eye and direction of the 
various grades of officers indicated by the varying heights of 
pediments and towers. If the 
details of these are open to 
criticism, their placing and their 
arrangement as parts of a 
great and comprehensive con- 
ception command admiration. 
The general grouping of the 
manitold and elaborately-ordered 
buildings round three sides of 
the immense forecourt is the 
most satisiactory and impres- 
sive thing of the kind which we 
have in England. Blenheim 
may be a thing apart, the work 
of a man who could make a 
striking and original sketch, but 
lacked the experience and power 
necessary to produce a finished 
picture of which every detail is 
perfect and delicate. But it is 
the splendid endeavour of a man 
who had the courage of his 
opinions and the determination 
to carry out in his own way the 
perfectly correct main principle 
that great architecture depends 
not on mere ornament and de- 
coration, but on the general dis- 
position of tie mass and the 
adequacy of structural parts. 
The next hint we get as to tlie 
progress of the works after the 
account of the laying of the first 
stone in 1705, is to be found in 
a letter which Lord Godolphin 
wrote in September, 1706, to 
the Duke, who, after winning 
Ramillies in May, was obtain- 
ig the surrender o! the chief 
Flemish strongholds. We hear 
that already “the building is so 
lar advanced that one may see 
perfectly how it will be when it 
is done. The side where you 
intend to live is the most forward 
part.” ‘This must refer to the 


east side, which now, as then, FOUR O'CLOCK BY TIE 


contains the family apartments. 

The Duchess is much to the fore checking the extravagances 
of the too ambitious architect. The Duke “ will find both 
ease and comiort” from the fact that she has “not only found 
a great many errors, but very well mended such of them as 
could not stay” for the general’s return from his season's 
campaigning. The business-like Duchess, bent upon seeing 
that the State, which was providing the money, should get full 
value, and that she should get a house not too big and 
awkward to live in, was bound to come into sharp conflict 
with the imaginative artist longing to realise in stone the 
sumptuous architectural dreams which had hitherto merely 
been depicted on canvas. But while the Marlboroughs were 
at the height of their period of favour, and Queen and Parliament 
could deny them nothing, the peace was kept between these two 
intellectual opposites. True, the architect has to explain that 
the original estimate of £100,000 applied only to the house itself. 
“The back courts, garden walls, court walls, bridges, gardens, 
plantations and avenues were not in it, which | suppose nobody 
could imagine would come to less than as much more.” Then there 
were all those little mistakes and misfortunes to which architectural 
flesh at all periods is heir, and which have to be rectified out of 
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clients’ pockets. It had been found advisable to raise the house 


6ft. in the principal parts. Fifty per cent. had been added to 
the cost of the stone by the ‘“vreat disappointment” of “the 
park quarry not proving good.” But then the whole thing 
was going to turn out such a success that **everybodv. will 
easilyer forgive me laying out fifty thousand pounds too much 
than if | had laid out a hundred thousand too little.” Phough 
the Duchess was hardly likely tou accept this view, there was 
no breach until 1710. Vanbrugh had been able to write abroad 
to the Duke that sufficient of the house would soon be fit for his 
grace’s reception aud that other portions were nearly ready for 
roofing. But the next letter tells a different tale. Lhe Duche 
he writes, ‘has given orders to stop the whole of the works 
even the completion of the roofing of the house and the arching 
of the bridge——to discharge all the workmen and disregard any- 
thing that Vanbrugh might say and do. The architect is in 
despair. To leave the roofing unfinished would expose the 
whole summer’s work to unspeakable mischiefs.” Besides, the 
workmen had not been paid their wages, and the results might 
be awkward, for “ though the principal workmen that work by 
the great, such as masons, carpenters, etc., would perhaps have 
regard to the promises made 
them that they should lose 
nothing and so not be dis 
orderly; yet the labourers, 
carters an.l other country people, 
who used to be regularly paid, 
but were now in arrear, finding 
themselves disbanded in so sur- 


prising a manner without a 
farthing, would certainly con- 
clude their money lost, and 
finding themselves distressed by 
what they owed to the people 
where they lodged, etec., and 
numbers of them having then 
familys and homes at great di 

tances in other countys, ‘twas 
very much to be feared such a 
general meeting might happen 
that the building might feel the 
effects of it.’ So while the Duke 
was capturing Douai and the 
other fortresses which were to 
lay rance open to invasion, he 
heard that his own house was 
likely to be su ked by laboures 

clamouring for their wave, and 
that the man he had lett in 
command was in full flight, for 
Vanbrugh conclude the letter 
by saying: “ Your Grace won't 
blame me a, ashamed to con 
tinue there any longer on such 
a foot, as well as seeing it was 
not in my power to do you 
grace any further service, | im 
mediately came away.” There 
was some reason tor the 
Duchess’s action. Harley had 
triumphed, the Whigs were out 
of office, Mrs. Masham was be 

coming the Queen's first favour 
ite. This might mean a stop 
page of the Exchequer grants 
of Blen- 
heim. No sum had been origin 


towards the build 


ny 


SUN: WEST GARDEN. ally allocated and no definite 


understanding had been come to 
as to whether the State was assisting Marlboroush in the 
erection of a house which he was building for himself, or was 
itself the builder of a house to be handed over to the Duke on 
completion. ‘The sum ot f, 200,000 had been given out of the 
Civil List, and the Tories considered that that was quite 
enough, and that the Queen and Government were under no 
obligation to provide more for the Whig general. Who then 
was to find the additional £100,000 needed to transform the 
huge pile and its necessary adjuncts from an untidy builder's 
yard into a habitable home ? Littke more was done until 
the accession of George I. restored the Whigs to power. 
ven then, England at peace was not enthusiastic about its 
war hero. “The debts due for Blenheim were paid and_ the 
total sum provided by the State was brought up to £240,000, 
as we may read on the triumphal arch that stands at the 
entrance of the East Court, and forms the subject of the first 
of the illustrations which accompany this article. The completion 
of the work, the Duke undertook at his own expense, but it 
dragged along slowly amid continued bickering between tie 
Duchess and the architect. The great soldier foun! it a fat 
easier task to win the battle of Blenheim than to house himselt 
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lace \ bore its name. He once or twice occupied however, were in the Duchess’s hands and she carried them out. 
it was never his home Craftsmen and decorators were I: xcept, therefore, for some later modifications, the interior of the 
| in occupation when he died in 1721 and left five yearly palace, as well as the exterior, is the work of Vanbrugh. A series 
stalment f fy 00 each to the Duchess “ to spoil Blenheim of illustrations of its principal apartments will be given next 
er own way,’ as the discarded architect, who could not get week, together with some account of their character and of the 
alary paid, expre d it with pardonable pique. His designs, later history of the place and of its owners. : 


BEACH AND H€ADLAND. 


HIZN, in a pleasantly reminiscent mood, one looks more sound under the passage of the wind than leagues of 

back at the sea after years of acquaintanceship, it waves, and the forty-foot breaker that thunders on the coast 

rarely a deep-sea picture that strikes the eve, has travelled a thousand miles with the silence of a swallow. 

but nea always a beach—a beach, a headland, This essential silence of the sea you can realise fully when, 

chifl e the white ills clamour, a sandy cove tanding on some headland of the West of Ireland, you watch 

a stretch of ; dd vered rocks; for it is where the sea the great Atlantic glassing in blue under the blue sky of summer. 


You can hear the boom and 
deat of the waves on rock or in 


~ cave, the breathing of leagues 

S 4 of coast, but out yonder all 
is. silence. Three thousand 
miles of silence. That brown 

sail far away to the west is 

the sail ot a fishing - boat 

bound for Belturbet; the folk 


“4 
; on board of her know nothing 
of the enchanted silence 
through which they are sailing, 
8 for the wind in the sail, the 
ak ripple at the bow and thei 
ot ti tn own voices make them deaf to 


it; but we can hear, and the 
enchantment touches the dingy 
old scow till she becomes the 
ship of Maeldune, if you 
please, and her destination the 
Island of Shouting. 

I have a thousand deep- 
sea pictures in my memory, 
pictures with no hint of land 
in them; pictures tinged with 
the blue of the Spanish 
parallels and the grey of the 
Northern Ocean, the voiceless 
blue of the Pacific; few of 
these hold the enchantment 
of those other pictures where 
the land comes in—the Eng- 
lish land or the Irish and 
where the point of view is 
from the land. Nowhere but 
from the shore can you see, 
as they ought to be seen, the 
race of the breakers, the 
crystal curves of the great 
waves in that second of still- 
ness: before they burst in foam 
and thunder, the meadows of 
seaweed - brown and _ foam- 
flecked tourmaline of the sea 
in storm. Only from the cliffs 
can you see the billows as 
Stevenson shows them to us in 


the Merry Men: 


You can hear the roaring of it 
six miles away. At the seaward end 
of it comes the strongest of the 
bubble; and it’s here that these 
big breakers dance together — the 
dance of death it may be called— 
that have got their name, in these 
parts, of the Merry Men. I have 
heard it said that they run fifty 
feet high; but that must be the 
green water only, for the spray runs 


twice as high as that 

Where but from the cliffs 
can you see the breakers like 
that, and where else in the 





C.F. Wan 1 SILVER STRAND. Copyright. living world can you see the 
Beyond or hear the call of 
meets the land that the spirit of the sea finds a voice and the distance so clearly when the sea is all but windless and the sky 
spirit of the land its utmost materialisation. So with no far is cloudless and blue ? 
tretch of the imagination we may see the spirit of England The Forelands of England are fine and the headlands are 
the English Lion; couched upon the forelands, and fancy him noble. They face the sea, roaring like lions in the storm, and in 
pacing, yellow as the sand, the sandy bays. the haze of fine weather lie basking like lions in the sun; but 
The sea, till it touches the land, is one of the most silently the bays they protect and the yellow sands of the bays are the 


moving things we know of; leagues of pampas grass wi uld give plac es of the coast that come back to us in winter and in age. 
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“GREAT PULSES OF THE OCEAN HEART." Copyright. 


more innocent names than any of 


F. OM. Suteliff 


pictures out, time effaced by the waves 


The smoke of cities cannot blot these 
hay ever leave to be ellac ed by the years. 


the yellow sands, the hot yellow sands 
voes lo get the sands to yourself in suniner, to 


children and tents and people, and to 
for a moment the Robinson Crusoe feeling, 1 
Swansea Bay 


cannot stale them ; 


where the sea comes singing in and where the 
worm - castings destitute of 


sea 


sighing out, where we have beaten the 
flat with our wooden spades and filled with star-fish and from them 
sea offal our tin buckets, these outlive desire in our hearts, very difficult matter in England to-day. 
ambition and sometimes even love. the only place within my limited knowledge where 
We have built our first castles there, and there we do this. Here are great waters where, on t summe 
have first written our names on the face of the earth for miles and see nothing but san 


one ci 


to be noon, you may look 


“THE TUNE OF THE SEA AND THE CRYING OF GULLS.” 


C. £2. Waniess. 
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unlight and sea, and hear nothing but the tune of the 


ea and thi rying of ulls—the erving of gulls through 

the hot blue weather, creaky, querulous, bringing up the 
sion of  topsail bellving to the wind = and_= sailor - men 
wiling in iorus at the halyards ull one is on board the 
Trent at Mi iy Island (one always sails if possible in 
e of Stevenson's ships), or, better still, the Hispaniola. 
lhe Severn Sea 

Lecome the ea it 


freasure Island 


the Spy ola se 
self up beyond the 
Maream hills, ina 
here trom out the 
ind - dunes, bhirpling 
alon on his crutch 
to cut one throat, 
and with his” great 
miling face shining 


with perspiration like 


igiazed nam 


comes Long john 
Silver. | have seen 
many i t! pical 


island, but never a 
one to beat the 
islands that 
Te Or glish summer 
beach builds up for 
* and which old 
romances people with 


ne 


castaways and beach- 
combers and all sorts 
of rum-drinking — ruf- 
han cowbankers 
from the fo’c'sles of 
fiction. But it is the 


men oO ilow pecu 
liar to the spot who 
make the LEnelish 
Coast so populous that 
when we go tor a 
coastwise holiday we 
ire always sure ol 
meeting friends. 

Just as Dunton 


Gap 1s peopled by the C. 2. Waniess. IN SCOTTISH 





whosts of smugglers, the beaches and the cliffs and the 
bays of England are peopled with folk more enduring 
than us. On that lonely shore near the hills of Margam 
the Maid of Sker stands for ever, with petticoats fluttering 
to the breeze. Phe Island of * Kidnapped” never can 
he desolate again, for there David Balfour hunts for 
mussels, and will continue to bunt till the world or 
England ends. Phe 
Hebrides are 
haunted, and scarcely 
can you find a bay 
or headland or island 
from John o° Groat’s 
to the Land's End 
but there stand 
some of the coast- 
vise folk of romance, 
children of the 
Islands’ imagination, 
guarding her greatest 
treasure Tradition, 
and all virile as tiv 
sea or life itself. On 
the beach the 
children of the nation 
take their pleasure, 
while on the  head- 
land the spirit of the 
nation keeps watch. 
Never do | pass the 
forelands but the 
vision of the lion 
which vandals have 
stolen from Greece 
and placed amid the 
Elgin Marbles rises 
before. me. It is an 
immense lion carved 
from stone, and on 
the plinth runs the 
tale of how it was 
stolen from a headland 
of Greece, where 
years ago it had been 
placed to commemo- 
rate a naval victory. 
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sunshine and storm have eaten into 


the stone, but the spirit 
of the thing is there; it still roars defiance, and its sunken 
eves seem still to behold the beaked triremes and the blue 
AEgean Sea. The country it guarded has vanished, but it 
remains, triumphant over death as the spirit which guards our 
lorelands, the viewless lion couched for ever above the foam and 


thunder of our shores. H. pr Vere STACPOOLE. 


LOCAL BIRD NAMES. 


NUMBER of interesting replies have been received this week to a 
letter in our ‘* Correspondence ” columns from Mr. L. C 


Sargent, 
asking for the local names of birds. 


By some it might be thought 
The Folk Lore Society has 


that such an enquiry is superfluous. 
collected a great number of such names into a volume, and tne 


researches of others have been incorporated in many of the local 
and other bird-books. But no doubt our correspondent felt that the subject 


was far from being exhausted, and that the local names of bir.is possess a 


peculiar value and interest. They show in many cases how carefully country 


V. E. Morris. 


“HERE THE BIG BREAKERS 


people have observed little oddities and peculiarities about their feathered 
friends, and occasionally they refer to omens and superstitions connected with 
them The names vary so, too, rent districts that it is 


greatly to 
be desired that those who are resident in the country and know what remains 


of the common folk speech should record these terms befor 
The village boy, prohibited as he 


of birds’-nesting, has lost interest in the birds, and it 


: thev are for rotten, 
is now from his once favowite pastime 

is not at all unusual 
to find boys of ten or eleven years of age who give to all th 


familiars of 
the woodside and the hedger 


ow the common name of 


sparroa It was 
otherwise in the olden time. lor 


favourite birds there were a number 
of diminutive or pet names. Some of these it is difficult to 
without a fuller local knowledge than we possess. Take, 
wren. Some of the names 


understand 


for instance, the 


ar: common enouvh, such as Jinny-wren and 


In the North of England it is not Jinny but Kitty, and in full 
it is tly-ma-wren, though it 
Jinties is 


its variants. 
is usually abbreviated to the form Kitty 
a nime that seems to refer to the pert little way in which this bird 
like its congener the water-ousel, perks its tail up and down as it sits The 
tomtit is a name that it shares with the blue and other varieties of the titmouse 
It is called Stump-tail in some places 


’ 


, and this explains itself; but why 
as one of our correspondents says—it should be 
South Wales we do not know. 


commonly called Cutty in 
The same writer gives the term Lady Whishty 


DANCE TOGETHER” 
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4 vreat variety of names rhe one given for Wales is Pink, which is 


SOY 

ru wagtall, ar t $s, too, must be p 

i} ancl ot re ves the nan iS 

Peyyvy Dishwasl Phe last-mentioned name ts frol 
washer, which 18 tairiy comn nin Hampshire 
peasants, of Course, is the chaliinch, and, 
occasionally changed into Spink, obviously 
litthe note, heard especially when one goes 

uf < nn nan im pr rely are conne 
name for ' n Northun rland 
passing, is t ! i wu nm, af the 1 
isp! " rf ! i | part of tl 
is hear from t lun right up 
pr ably of t » the Weet, w 
iv itterar when rain is threatened 
Linnet, Fleck Linnet, Flax Linnet and 
are local names for which it would be 
to have an explanation Ihe song-thrush 
aiways to have been a ftavourite and, ar 


everal names are applied to it, such as 


Wales, Throstle in various parts of Kavland 
Mavis veneral'y in Scotland, Its big brother 


le-thrush has many names which point 


close obs rvati of its habits Its bold, 

is one of the very first voices heard in 

and otten tl ‘s outa ve the snow, whit 
iccount rou very common name Stom 

It is also « ied] Son mes Jeremy lov 

Ja ry joy, which has also a relerence to its « 
nummy The old Yorkshire name ts 
linrush, w his curious as showing the 

the nan i tl thiush, as tradition ¢ 

bird with | ! ' ht over fiom Normandy 

Eenglar ithe see , ou this mystic parasite, 

letter to which reference has already been 

the bat is included among birds, and 
urpose of folklore it may be allowed to 


Our correspondent only gives the name 


Scotland Among larger birds the heron 


excited public attention ever since those 


it was the prime object of the falconer’s quest 


Wi all know Hawmilet’s boast that he 


tlerence between a hawk and a handsaw, 
handsaw being generally considered as 
or heron Ileronsews spelt Hearonsewys 


the Northumberland Household Book 


is perhaps the commonest Name, 


is ordinarily called Heronshew, or Heronseugh, 


Scottish borders \ curious vame for 

! lesdale is Yony Crony The cormorant 
7 Billv-ducker in Wales; b-ut in many 
the Seaith, and the Dykie, which is 
approprate name for it The wood-pigeon 
Cushat, which becomes Cust Doo in 


Woodie in Cleveland, and the term Sto 


The pe pular Imagination has evideuativ been 
birds that go about in the night Phe 


names, and has been the certre of much supe 


The old country peasants who lt ul Leard the 


ut not seen the bird, Leheved it to have 


ing eves, a hooked beak and a shrick that made 


heard Ly thuse who were Guoomed to death, 
thousht that the souls of unb pt sed infants 
this form and went tlhittering about 


uneasily seesing for rest. Ochers, again, 


twith being a corpse-hound, or Gabriel be 


is called in other parts of the country. The 


commonly catied 


obvicus superstition, Chorn Owl and Fern Owl 
prettier, while Night Crow and Night Hawk, 
Kird and Dor Hawk have at least an intelligent 


reason kve Churr has much to recommend it as 


nome tor this bird The owl, of cours 


been of ill-omen, and there are many fairly 
’ 


people living to-day who do not like to 


} 


hoot in the dork, Many omens of death 


drawn from the sound, Its provincial 


mostly variants of owlet, such as Ullot, 


lenny Howlet and so forth It is the 


tawny owl to which most of the poetry 


superstitions refer, but the white owl 


have been equally {omiliar, perhaps for the reason 


that it haunted barn:., churches and 


buildings, It would be easy to ramble on, giving 
many more exampies ol the names which 3 
applied to birds but which threaten to 
extinct with the advance of elementary education, 
But our purpose is not to deal with the subject in 


iny more than a suggestive manner, It would be 


very much more interesting if those who 


n the country at the moment would note 
ny local and characteristic names given 


and allow us to publish them This would not only 


widen our knowledg 


be a welcome addition to Briuish folklore 
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as mig 


t, but, of course, Bauki« ri is very common in 


au 


thoug 


ut of Course this ts a mere contounling of 


L 


the Goatsucker on accoun 


ve of wild birds, but would 
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THE MEADOW BROOK 
' PONIES. 


HE America v. England polo tournament has _ been 
fixed for June 23rd, 26th and 30th. There may only 
be two m itches, as should either team win two games 
there would, of course, be no necessity for the third. 
Those of us who recollect the matches of 1go02 will be 

able to recall how, in the earlier games, when the ground was 
ft and sodden, the Americans held their own, and, indeed, were 
able to press our teams very bard, but in the final the 
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Americin team were clearly outpaced, and our English and 
Irish ponies, in hard condition, showed that they could gallop 
and stay better than the American ponies. But the Meadow 
brook Club means to make no mistake on this occasion, and 
Mir. H. P. Whitney, so well known in English racing circles, has 
been collecting p mies for the team. That these ponies are of 
the highest class the photographs which illustrate this article will 
make clear. They all have quality, atid look like being very 
fast; indeed, quite as fast as any pony that we can bring 


agaist them. Bat pace is not everything, and there 
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are two other points that will strike everyone 
who examines this series of portraits with a 
critical eye—the ponies have polo character, and 
they are in very hard galloping condition. If the 
players are as fit as the ponies, they will stretch 
out the best team we can send against them if 
the cup isto stay at Hurlingham. They are 
all well-bred ponies; some of them are in the 
Stud Book. 

rhe first one that catches my eye is Dot. 
lf she is not clean-bred my eyes deceive me. 
She is Mr. Whitney’s favourite pony. Dot 
shows work, but is none the worse for that. 
In looking over a stud of polo ponies it is 
seldom wrong to pick out the pony that 
shows signs of wear and tear. ‘These are 
generally the ponies (and every _ first-rate 
player has one or two such) which are 
pulled out in a hard-fought game—it may 
be out of their turn—when victory hangs in 
the balance. Such ponies can not only gallop 
fast and turn sharply, but they give the rider 
confidence. The memory of the strokes made 
in the past from a favourite pony’s back 
strengthens his arm, gives certainty to his 
aim and makes him worth half as much 
again to his side. Dot has_ evidently done 
work, but she has stood it. I should not 
trouble to criticise such a pony any more 
than I should, had I lived in Tim Whiffler’s 
day, have recollected his short back ribs 
when he fairly galloped over Asteroid in the 
Doncaster Plate of 1865. I note the intelli- 
gence of her head, the pasterns ideal in 
their length and slope for polo, and _ look 
forward to the day when I shall see her flying 
down the match ground at Hurlingham. Then 
comes Balada, a rich bay, of polo stamp, 
gentle as a woman. Her master’s children ride 
her. She knows the game of polo as well as an 
official umpire. This is a pony that cannot be 
put in the wrong place,. and in her turn, or, it 
may be, an extra one, can be depended on to 
do her best. Note her beautifully-placed neck 
and shoulders, her muscular loins, the power 
of her quarters, the depth of her girth and the 
calm intelligence of her head. <A polo pony, it 
has been said, should be a miniature 4st. 
hunter. What would you wish better than to be 
on the back of one of such a type as Balada 
when hounds are running in an enclosed country. 
As far as looks are concerned, there is nothing 
we should prefer to Little Mary, a clean-bred 
one. She may be a trifle long in the back; but, 
if so, she can turn and swing into her stride 
at once, or she would not be where she is. For 
depth through the heart, power in the quarters 
and length of forearm she is hard to _ beat. 
Little Mary looked, when I saw her, in very 
hard condition, with lots of muscle and firm, 
hard flesh which hard work will turn into yet 
more muscle. 

Cottontail has an American name, but is an 
English pony. He has twice crossed the 
Atlantic, and, having been taken to America 
by Mr. McCreerv, he has won the reputation 
in his adopted country of being the best polo 
pony in America. He is a fine, upstanding pony 
of the hunter type, with power and sense, and yet 
with quality, too. He carries his saddle in the 
right place—no small advantage for a polo pony. 
This is one of those things which matters a 
great deal to the player. A careful observer 
of polo will note that the best players, as a 
rule, hit the ball when it is lying rather behind 
the rider’s leg; they strike after rather than 
before they have passed the ball, thus obtaining 
the full value of the pace of the pony. It is 
clear that if a man is sitting in the right place 
on the pony his strokes will be more effective. 
rhis is one, though, of course, not the only reason 
why a fine forehand, as in Cottontail, the pony 
we are considering, is so useful. 

In Cobnut, the chestnut pony which Mr. 
Whitney bought last year from Mr. Gouldsmith, 
we have one of the most successful show ponies 
of our time. As a yearling I saw him for the first 
time at the Lynton show, and fell in love with his 
rare quality. As it happens, I knew his sire, The Cob, 
when he was standing at Badminton. Sir George 
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Newnes bought the horse, and presented him 
to the Exmoor Pony Association, which has 
its headquarters at Lynton; and Cobnut, 
bred by Major Penn-Curzon of Watermouth 
Castle, was one of the first colts by The 
Cob bred in North Devon. I gave him, 
if I remember right, his first prize, and since 
then, at Islington and elsewhere, Cobnut 
has seldom failed to citch the eye of the 
judges. Cobnut is a beautiful golden chestnut 
of the true racing polo type. He 1s quality 
all over. In our portrait he is shown full of 
muscle. He, too, carries his saddle in the 
right place, and has a long rein, muscular 
back and loins. He looks like being a quick 
pony to turn, and pleasant to ride. Summer 


# ‘’ is a brown mare, and one of the 
fans liway out of Lightning family, 
bred at - Grange, Bishop’s Stortford, by 


Sir John baz.er. She is beautifully bred for 
polo, having a strain of Welsh blood through 
Sandiway. She is a grand daughter of Sit 
Walter Gilbey’s famous stallion Rosewater, 
by Rosicrucian, and she has thus some of 
the stout Tramp blood in her veins. She 
is a very charming pony to ride, looks up 
to any fair weight, and is one of the many 
ponies bred at the Grange Stud now playing 
in first-class polo. As a_ prize-winner, too, 
she has distinguished herself, having twice 
won the £50 cup at Islington. If she is 
played in the International tournaments she 
will be a triumph for polo-bred ponies, and 
for the Polo and Riding Pony Society. 

‘Ve come now to four ponies from America. 
Of these, Graylin strikes me as being of very 
excellent type for polo—a square, hard, powerful 
pony, not, perhaps, showing such quality as 
some of the others, but his stable character, as 
being a very safe and consistent pony, answers 
to his appearance. He has a “ varmint” look, 
as though he could hardly be played tuo often 
or too hard. Indian Chief is, perhaps, in the 
photograph the most taking of these last four. 
He has the quick, wiry, active look one likes 
to see in a polo pony, which ‘is, too, rather 
characteristic of the best Americans, an! 
makes them very pleasant to ride. Indian Chiet 
is a ranch pony. All the American ponies | 
have known have been pleasant to ride, and 
very hard ponies. Ranch work is an excellent 
training fora polo pony: An American friend 
told me on one occasion that ranch ponies were 
ready-made polo ponies, and wanted very little 
training or schooling for the game. Conover 
and Flora are useful-looking ponies, and come 
with a first-rate character. The former was 
bred either in Texas or Montana. Mr. Whitney 
himself rides Cobnut, Cottontail, Balada and 
Dot, and no man on the ground will be better 
mounted. [Flora and Graylin are two of Mr. 
Milburn’s favourites, and Mr. M. Waterbury 
plays the brown Conover. Mr. L. Waterbury 
has not yet chosen his ponies, and from the 
point of view of the team this is the key of the 
position. The back ponies at our modern polo 
require to be both fast and quick. The back 
may have to gallop tor his posts in defence, or, 
in attack, to race right up through his men with 
the ball. At all events, we see from these 
portraits that the Meadowbrook team have the 
right type of pony, and if they are beaten it 
will not be on this occasion because they 
cannot go the pace; indeed, on Saturday, May 
15th, when the Meadowbrook team came _ to 
Roehampton, with Mr. Stoddart playing in the 
place of Mr. Milburn, the pace of their ponies 
was the feature of the game against Beau- 
champ Hall—Messrs. Rawlinson and F. Mackey, 
Captain Lakin and Major. Neil Haig. All 
these are men who like to gallop at polo, yet 
the American ponies outpaced them. Probably 
the American team of ponies is the strongest 
there has ever been. Of these ponies the 
portraits above are only a_ selection; but 
Mr. Whitney has Cinders, a famous pony 
belonging at one time to Mr. Buckmaster, 
and only last week bought Mr. Barron's 
famous Kitty, said to have cost 500 guineas. 
Besides, he has two of Sir J. B. Dale's 
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weil-known team. Three of these ponies must have cost 
£1,500, and were well worth the money. The perfect 
polo pony is born and is made too—born with the needful 
courage, temper and strength, and made into the well-schooled 


animal which can use its powers to the utmost, turn, as people 


MAY ON A 


AY 12th on the south of the Tweed, and May 28th on 
the north, mark the close of the old and the com 
mencement of a new year for the Lowland farmer, 
partly for the reason that it is at these terms that the 
“flittings "’ take place and farms change hands, and 

partly also because his year’s output of live and dead stock then 
comes to an end. He very properly, therefore, takes account of 
his winnings and his losings up to these dates. 

The farmer of the hills begins and ends his tenancy at 
the same times as the Lowlander, but his farming year has its 
natural beginning with the coming of the lambs and its obvious 
ending when the last of the autumn siles has passed. With him 
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Say, ON a sixpence, spring into its stride in a moment, and 
do all this nearly as well at the end of a hard ten minutes 
as at the beginning; a pony that can be eager and neve 
at our arms, tired and never hang on our hands, half 


r teat 
and yet do its utmost. xX 


| wh 


BORDER FARM. 


are good foragers; but it is scanty, and the north wind on 
Cheviot is piercing, and the rain which it carries is cold. \nd 
there is snow there, too, even yet. On Friday, May 14th, it was 
2in. deep in the valleys and deeper higher out. Another week ot 
two of a winter climate such as we are having will mean an 
undue proportion of lean, small lambs and a low standard of 
quality among the tops when the sales come, and probably more 
deaths between now and then than there should be, hence the 
earnest hope of the hill-men, both farmers and shepherds, that 
balmy growing days may very speedily arrive. If the weather 
from now onward should be favourable for grass and lambs, 
thereby ensuring the production of a good article, there is 


_ 
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the winter is a dead season, so far as income is concerned, for he 
has nothing to sell then. In both cases, therefore, the farmer is 
endeavouring to make a cast forward at this season, to discern, 
if possible, what the prospects are for the coming year. 

The spring months on the hills have been very inclement 
and unfavourable for sheep. The beginning of March found the 
ewes generally in good condition and the signs were favourable 
for a bountiful crop of lambs. But the heavy storms and 
continuously severe weather which followed reduced _ the 
condition of the prospective mothers at the most critical 
time, and left them lean and ill-provided for the lambing. 
As a consequence a number of the gimmers, in stormy 
districts, dropped dead lambs, and the older ewes were short 
of milk. Still, the yield of lambs, in spite of the adverse 
circumstances, was good; many of them, however, were 
unable to withstand the severity of the weather, which 
continued rough, and they dropped off. This reduced the 
numbers considerably, but still left the crop at near an average 
level—not above, certainly, yet not far below. The important 
consideration now is, when will the south winds and the soft rains 
come to make the grass grow. The big hills are bare. There is 
i picking to be had, certainly, for both Cheviots and Blackfaces 
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every prospect of prices being better than last year. 
Mutton is going up and is likely to be scarce and 
dear during summer; beef is good and will be _ better; 
wool is higher in value and firm, and there is a 
tone of hopetulness as to prices pervading the agricultural 
atmosphere. All these factors will have an_ influence for 
good on the lamb markets. It is true that the experience of 
mutton makers, pure and simple, during the past winter 
has been most discouraging, and in some cases disastrous. | 
am told one very large operator in Cumberland dropped 
£3,000 on his season’s dealings, and many of the smaller 
men have had corresponding losses. This will cause them 
to be extremely cautious this year as to how they buy, but | 
do not think they will hold off in face of the stiff mutton 


prices which are looked for. The present condition of the 
wool market offers an encouraging prospect of this article 
bringing in considerably more money than last year. In 
the hill farmer’s accounts, wool bulks iargely—mucli more 
so than in the case of the Lowlander, and even a_ smal 
rise or fall means much to him. And as to his draft ewes—the 


third main source of his income—they are likely to be affected 
favourably by the very causes [ have mentioned in the ise 
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twenty field the 
But this is not nearly all 

is not the chief item of loss. 

These unused strips of ground become splendid nurseries for 


This 
headlands will run to about an acre. 
indee d, in 


is fairly considerable, because in a acre 


many, or most, Cases it 
weed production. Thistles and nettles and couch-grass flourish and, 
n due time, run to seed, which is spread about by every wind that 
blows. Charlock and kindred plants bring in their train a double 
for not only are they themselves a bane, but they carry 
over from year to year the spores of the dreaded “ finger and 
toe ” disease of the turnip, and they also provide the necessary 
winter quarters for insect pests, which work havoc among the 
young cultivated plants during the following spring and summer. 
The lack of cultivation also gives rise to soil conditions on such 
headlands which, apart from charlock and such-like weeds, favour 
the existence of “ finger and toe,” and so keep it alive and allow 
it to spread out over the field by means of the distribution 
of infected soil. There is no excuse, therefore, fot permitting 
headrigs to lie unploughed and uncultivated, whatever there may 
be for leaving them, in certain special circumstances, uncropped; 


curse, 


and the farmer who is guilty of the practice deserves no sympathy 
if he suffers in consequence. The worst of the matter is that he 


himself is not the only, and probably not the greatest, sufferer 





Ve A THE DRINKING TROUGH. Copyright. 
ne in satisfactorily, and the grasses, both old and young, for much good land may be almost ruined and much more 
would be all right if only the wind would shift to and depreciated in usefulness and value for years to come. 
stay in the west or the south. In regard to these items the lt is rather curious, when one comes to think of it, that 
breeder and feeder both would share benefits with him, for, of in spite of the quantities of stones, large and small, which are 


course, they have corn and turnips too. Its looking far ahead 


o fix the prices of cerea for next winter, but at any rate there 
is nothing I can see to suggest that they are likely to be tar 
elow the very itistactory level of last year. And as to stoc k, 
he has his sheep for fattening, at the cost of production, and he 
loes not, therefore, run the risk, which the feeder does, of buying 
it too high a figure, nor does he take the breeder's chances of 
vetting less than cost price. He does not breed many cattle, 
however, as a rule, and he is complaining this year of high prices 


but then, that is just what the grass farmers on the 
thankful for. 
again, in passing along the road, one sees the 


for 
Coquet and the Kede are 
Now and 


headlands of a turnip-field, and sometimes even those of a corn- 


tores ; 


field, left unploughed and unsown. They mark the location 
of a careless farmer. The cultivation of these field-borders is 
i more important matter than may at first sight appear. When 
left uncropped and untilled, there is, of course, direct immediate 
loss, arising from the failure to utilise a certain area of land. 





yearly gathered off tillage land, the number remaining in the soil 
seems to be as numerous as ever. It is probably true that less of 
this sort of work is done now than formerly, but, more or less, 
stoning of land has been going on for 150 years. (I am speaking 
of the Border country.) Where have all the stones come from? 
Surely it might be expected that, after a century and a-half of 
gathering, they would have all been cleared off. But stony 
iands seem as stony as ever, and big boulders are‘still being 
found by the plough. One could understand, and explain, the 
presence of small stones by the continual bre iking up of larger 
ones, through the action of water, air and frost; but how do the 
larger there? I have one particular field in my mind 
which I have known for nearly forty years. It has been regu- 
larly cropped, on a five-course rotation, nearly all the time. It 
has a good depth of soil, and there are no big boulders in it, but 
small stones, about the size of a boy's fist, abound. It has been 
raked and hand picked time after time during these forty years, 
ind no doubt for half a century or more before, but the st nes 
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r seem to get any fewer in number. But I need not refer 
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[wo or three old farmer friends of mine explain the matter to 
the entire satisfaction of themselves. With an emphasis born ot 


it firm conviction they say that the stones grok that littie stone 


become big stones—hence the continuous supply ! J. 
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{ BOOK O| rHik WEEK. 
ATTHEW ARNOLD'S definition of poetry as a 


criticism of lite can possibly be justified. When 

the spirit of Ajax tells Ulysse that it is “* Better 

to be the thrall of a landless man than to reign 

over all the kingdoms of the dead,’ he is in a wide 

ense criticising life. So is Dante when he declares that Peace 
to be found only by doing the will of God. So is Shakespeare 

Ww hie Macbet » exclaims, “ Out. briet « undle !”’ But the word 
criticism is not sufficient. In the phrase we have cited and in 
ull others that belong to the high poetry, the intellectual 
criticism ts coloured and charged by emotion. Revret, cde spair or 
passion provid the udeved music which transmut the 
l, Clear insight we call criticism into poetry. And they 
belong to humanity and not to any particular tribe of it. 
Lhe reflect rose out of the peru il of a little book of 
ecto from the il poets of China which, under the 
title of 1 Lute of Jad \lurray) is been rendered with 
in introduction by Mr. L. Cranmer-Byng. We italicise the 
vord “rendered” tor a reason. Undoubtedly Mr.Cranmer-Byng 
is himself both scholar and poet. He is exceptionally well 
juipped for the task he is performed. but the rendering of 


poetry from one language into another can never be very satis 
factory. Oliver Wende!! Holmes somewhere likens the words of 


i poet to algebra yinbols which only indicate roughly what 
was in the writer’s mind. It is the unsaid, the unwritten 
that give erse tts atmo phere and beauty. Phat is why 
ranslation of the reatest poetry is impossible. You can 
render the algebraic sign which is set down, you cannot 
etvat the back of the poet s head and see what trains of thought 
culminated in his phrase, what were the passions and imaginings 
that, though unuttered, lent it) distinction, what were the 
crowd of images trom which one wa elected. Neverthel 

though the translator cannot make one language express the 


genius of another, he may play a u eful part in laying before us 
the material out of which tus original was formed. Carried to 
its logical conclusion, this line of argument would end in. the 
issertion that prose is the least unsatisfying form which transla 
tion can take. In the case befor ul a clever and 
highly cultivated modern has to cope with the difhculty that 
his mind carries the echoes of a vast number of English poems, 
ind in his tras ition otf old Chinese it is una idable that he 
should here and there remind us of writers very near our own 
day. Now and again the strains of his music sound as though 
they had been heard belore in a dream, an eflect that should not 
be achieved in a book of poetry centuries old. \s an example, 


the followimy lines will recall to yne of our readers a poem 
similar in measure, subject and music by a living writer 

Chere was a Ku , ol Liang 1 king of wo rous micht 

Who kept an open palace, where music charmed the night— 

> he was Lord of Liang a thousand years have flown, 

And of the towers | builded yon ruin stands alone 

al t reivuns a h ivv § nee; vaunt wee $s throacn wi iOWS pry, 


And down the streets of Liang ol? echoes, wailir 


Phe old Chinese poets touched the string of human emotion 
that has been felt in all climes and all nations. A central fact 
about life is its brevity. The feeling of that shortness has been 
expressed wherever poetry has been written and must always be 
strongest in the strongest thinker. We can imagine a mind like that 
f Meredith, when it comes “to the land’s last limit and can no 
longer,” filled with a noble sadness, because the eyes must close 
while so much is unfinished Will science ever complete 
the conquest of the air? lo what extent can sufferiny be 
eliminated irom life? Has the time at last arrived when the 
British Empire, alter weathering so many storms, must submit 
to the fate that overtook Babylon, Greece and Rome? A life- 
time is just long enough to enable us to get an inkling of the work 
on which destiny is engaged; it would have to endure for centuries 
to enable us to follow the result. On a lower scale we find 
regret more intensified, because it 1s more concentrated. Richard 
Jefferies used to reflect with bitterness that the wild flowers 
would blow and wither again, the wild birds sing their nuptial 
songs and grow silent, after he was dead and unable to keep the 
Calendar for them. More poignant still is the reflection that 
dear and intimate human relations must be broken when the 
individual is commanded to “the silent land.” Such thoughts 


inspired the delicate verse in which 1,,00 vears ago Ch‘en Tzu 
Ang enshrined his subtle mysticism in “ The Last Revel ea 
From silver lamps a thin blue smo is streaming, 
And gol len vases ‘mid the feast ar Fieaming 5 
Now sound the notes in untson, 
Within the gates our lives are on 
We'll think not of the purting ways 
As long as dawn delays. 
When in tall trees the dying moonbeams quiver: 
Wren floods of fire efface the Silver Riv 
Then comes the hour when [ must s 
L.o-Yang beyond the furthest ik 
But the warm twilight round us twain 
Will never rise again. 
A touch of the same sadness is felt rather than expressed in a 
pretty love song of Vs’ Len-Ts’An, who lived about 750 A.D.: 
Last night within my chamber’s gloom some vague light breath of Spring 
Came wandering and whispering, and bale my soal take wing 
A hundred moonlight miles away the Chiang crept to sea; 
© keeper of my heart, I came by Chian rs wd to thee 
It lingered but a moment’s space, that dream of Spring, and di 
Yet as my head the piilows pressed, my soul bad found thy side 
Oh! Chiang Nan’s a hundred miles, yet in a moment’s space 
I've flown away to Chiang Nan and touched a dreaming | 
The poem most vividly illustrative of Chinese ideals and 
manners is that which enshrines the tragedy of the Emperor 
Ming Huang and T’ai Chen. It is unnecessary here to recount 
the story of the manner in which the lady charmied the Emperor, 
as the intelligent reader will easily imagine the preface for the 
following passage in “ The Revelry ”’ 
Ifair of cloud o’er face of flower, 
Nodding plumes where she alights, 
In the white hibiscus bower 
she lingers through the soft spring nights 
Nights too short, though wearing lite 
Pill the mimosa days are born, 
Never more affairs of State 
Wake them in the early morn, 
Wine-stained moments on the w 
Moonlit hours go luting by, 
She who lea‘sthe flight of Spr 
Leads the midnight revelry 
Fiawless beauties, thousands the 
Deck the Imperial harem, 
Yer the monarch’s eves may see 
Onlv one, and one suprem 
This state of happiness soon comes to an end, and we ha 
poems marking the stages of the drama cailed respectively 
light, Exile, Return, Home and Spirit-land. The lLmperot 
finds himself compelled to order the death of his favourite, and 
is living in misery—described with wonderful power in- an 
atmos phere that is absolutely Chines 


Alone, ind one by one the lanterns die 


Sleep with the lilv hands has passed him 
Slowly the watches of the night are gone, 
For now, alas! the nights are all too long, 
And shine the stars, a silver, mocking throng, 
As though the dawn were dead or slumbered on, 
Coll settles on the painted duck and dra 
[he frost a ghostly tapestry doth mak 
Chill the ki. gfisher’s quilt with none to shat 
Parted by life and death; the ebb and flow 
Of night and day over his spirit vo; 
Ile hunts her face in dreams, and finds despair 
Che final episode occurs in a fabled island of the Blest, where 
“gaily coloured towers rise up like rainbow clouds.” <A priest 
of Tao gains entrance to this by magic, and recognises th 
“white skin and flower-like face’ of the King’s favourite, and 
now we have a revelation of the constancy of the Chinese 
woman, who, far from hating the King, * tenders thanks unto 
his Majesty, and 
Turning now, she leans 
Toward the land of the living, and in vain 


Would find the Imperial city, lost in the dust 


And haze Then raising from their lacquered gloom 
Olid keepsakes, tokens of undying love, 

A golden hair-pin, an enamel brooch, 

She bids him bear them to her lord. One-half 


The hair-pin still she keeps, one-half the br och, 
Breaking with her dim hands the yellow col , 


Sun iering the enamel.” 
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The message she sends is, perhaps, the most beautiful part of 
the poem: 
**Tell my Lord,” 

She murmured, ‘*to be firm of heart as this 
Gold and enamel; then, in heaven or earth, 
Below, we twain may meet once more.” At parting 

She gave a thousand messages of love, 

Among the rest recalled a mutual pledge, 

How on the seventh day of the seventh moon, 

Within the Hall of Immortality 

At midnight, whispering, when none were near, 

Low in her ear, he breathed, ‘‘ I swear that we, 

Like to one-winged birds, will ever fly, 

Or grow united as the tree whose boughs 

Are interwoven. Heaven and earth shall fall, 

Long lasting as they are. But this great wrong 

Shall stretch from end to end the universe, 

And shine beyond the ruin of the stars.” 
Here then we have a Chinese drama in the Chinese atmosphere, 
with sufficient of peculiarity to let us know that we are in the 
brooding East, but also with that touch of Nature that makes 
the whole world kin. 


SOUTH AFRICAN VERSE. 
A Treasury of South African Poetry and Verse, collected from various 
sources, and arranged by Edward Heath Crouch. (A. C. Fifield.) 
IN a Colony like South Africa, it is very creditable indeed that it should be 
possibie to collect so considerable a volume of verses as is this before us. 
When a country is in an early stage of development, the energies of its 
citizens are naturally directed to hard and practical work. They do not 
possess the leisure which comes with the increase of riches in older nations. 
fue collection, therefore, must not be compared with anthologies of English 
verse, but with similar productions of such sister Colonies as New Zealand, 
Australia and Canada. The star of the volume is, however, one who holds 
i well-deserved place in English literature, namely, Thomas Pringle, many of 
whose pieces are frequently quoted in our own anthologies : 
Farewell to bonny Teviotdale, 
And Scotland’s mountains blue ! 
is a classic, and it will probably be long before anyone describes the veldt 
better than he. Among the more recent writers, A. C. Fairlie, W. FE. 
Hlunter and Perceval Gibbon are names worth remembering. <A fair example 
of South African verse will be found in F. C, Slater’s ** Kattir Lullaby Song,” 
of which we quote the last verse ; 
Calm and fair is the night, 
The moon shines over the hill, 
Flooding with magical light 
Forest and field and rill. 
Ail is peaceful and still, 
Save the hungry jackal’s howl. 
Calm and fair is the night, 
fhe moon shines over the hill. 
Lala, lala, ’mtwana wam; 


Lala, ’sana lwam ! 


English readers who are interested in South Africa will do well to get this 
book, whether they are students of poetry or not. Most of the writers are 
possessed of imagination and good descriptive powers, and they furnish the 
reader with such an idea of South Africa, its landscape and fauna, its storms, 
skies and people as could never be gleaned from any volume of statistics or 


guide-book descriptions. 





THREE FISHING BOOKS. 
An Angler's Season, by W. Earl Hodsgen. (A and C. Black.) 
Favourite Fish and Fishing, by James A. Henshall, M D. (Grant Richards. ) 


Fish Stories, Alleged and Expericnced, with a Little History, Natural 
and Unnatural, by C. F. Holder and D. S. Jordan, (G. Bell and’Sons. ) 


MR. EARL HODGSON republishes a number of articles contributed to 
the Press, and several of them are very interesting ind: ed and well written. 
Was it worth his while, however, to ponder gravely as to why a trout bolts 
from a landing-net? Why does a horse bo.t from a steam-roller the first 
time he sees it? or, why does 2 miller wear a white hat? Again, the state- 
ment that “fthe Eden in Fife is so much like the Test that an anvler 
dropped from an aeroplane on one . . . might easily mistake it for 
the other,” positively courts the rejoinder that *‘he must have come down 
an awful bump.” Still, there is much entertaining reading in this book. 

Dr. Henshall opens his book with a perfectly charming essay on 
“The Black Bass,” to which he accords the first place in the hearts 
of American fishermen of ali ranks, Grayling, trout of many kinds, tarpon, 
barracuda give him wider scope for his pen than do the fish of our three 


uw 
> 


small ixlards, and immense must be his lore who has achieved success amor 
them all. We thoroughly agree with his conclusion that tournament over- 
head bait casting with short rods is hardly the most efficient method on the 
river bank. Over here, however, we prefer a spinning line undressed. We 
must demur to his statement that, once a treut has risen to a natural fly on 
dry-fly water in England, ‘‘the rest is easy.”” Would it had been so only last 
week on a Berkshire stream where the bigger fish discriminated between 
natural and artificial flies unerringly for two whole days. Dr. Henshall must 
be a charming companion on river bank and in the smoking-room alike. 
What is to be said of the third book before us? Its authors, Mr. C. F. 
Holder and Mr. D. S. Jordan, appear to be trying to—as it is vulgarly phrased 
-** puli_ the world’s leg.” In the attempt, however, the fact shines through 
that they know a very great deal about fishing, enough to have given us 
much valuable information, so that it seems almost a pity we are prevented 
from benefiting by it through the haunting doubt that in the writing of any 
particular pages the authors’ tongues may have been in their cheek. We suggest 
“ 


that in the next edition they head each page ‘* Fact” or ‘* Fiction.” 
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“EACH TO HIS CHOICE.” 
Rambles in Sussex, by F. G. Brabant. (Methuen.) 
SUSSEX is like a delicious secret to those who are in her confidence ; sharers 
of this confidence can very often recognise one another at a glance; no 
explanations are necessary. To them there is only one county, one home, 
one wholly desirable part of the earth; the rest of the world doesn’t matter. 
The writer of this somewhat disappointing volume has rambled with method, 
armed with a number of facts and the faculty of reading archeological 
works, but he seems to have missed the secret—he doesn’t *‘ know.” Sussex 
has no particular significance for him; and he even informs us, with great 
certainty and erudition, that “it owes its attractiveness to two sandy 
regions and one chalk region.” Erudition, indeed, rather than first- 
hand observation, is a characteristic of the book, In one small 
matter Mr. Brabant would have been wise to have made personal 
investigation instead of relying, as he would seem to have done, on the 
printed word. We refer to his statements regarding the superstition about 
the fatal tree in the drive of Cuckfield Park, a branch of which is supposed 
to fall whenever a death occurs in the Sergison family. According to Mr. 
Brabant, Harrison Ainsworth, who described Cuckfield Park under the name 


of Rookwood in his well-known romance, was ingenious enough to invent this 


story. Says our author: ** That nothing is known at Cucktield of this fata 
tree is hardly remarkable, seeing that it refers to no local legend, but is due 


” 


only to Ainsworth’s imagination We can assure Mr, Brabant that there ¢s 
a local legend—one of a great number of such legends, connected with the 
house and its former inhabitants—precisely similar to that recorded by 
Ainsworth, and related by inhabitants of Cuckfield who never heard in their 
lives of Ainsworth, of Rookwood or of Mr. Brabant. We do not wish to be 
captious, however, about a book which is on the whole painstaking and 
useful. The illustrations from photographs, and reproductions from six of 
Purner’s Sussex pictures, are excellent ; as are the map and indexing, 





ESSAYS IN BOREDOM. 

Essays in Freedom, by Henry W. Nevinson. (Duckworth.) 

MR. HENRY W. NEVINSON is a man of a literary reputation which, 
we have no doubt, is well deserved. Ile has contributed to many clever 
papers and, if we mistake not, has edited papers himself, has been a 
foreign correspondent, a special commissioner and held other offices in 
the journalistic world. Therefore, in hinting that the present volume 
is boring, all that is meant is that matter and manner alike are 
uninteresting to the present reader, with whom the old-fashioned belief is still 
in force that a writer ought, as far as possible, to keep his ego in the back 
ground, We are well aware that in the highest literature the indi 
viduality of the writer counts for more than anything else. Shakespeare shows 
this individuality, so that the very sound and texture of his sentences are 
enough in themselves to prove the authorship, but at the same time his ego is 
so carefully hidden in the background that the generations that have passed 
since his time have found out nothing about him. Now Mr. Nevinson presents 
a very great deal of ego and a very small amount of real individuality. 
Without professing to have read his book carefully, we took the 
trouble to scan tie extraordinarily dull dedication, and not only 
so, but to count the number of times in’ which the personal pronoun 
was used in it, It may be that a few were missed, but at any rate 
“1” and ‘**me” occur eighty-six times in the course of one cedication, 
and ‘those who study it carefully will sympathise with Mr. Massingham, 
who, as we are told in the first sentence—-when asked if Mr. Nevinson 
might dedicate this collection of scenes and essays to lhim—told the 
author ‘‘ with characteristic impetuosity and disinterestedness to dedicate 
them to the devil.” The only word we would query in this sentence is 
** disinterestedness.” And, after all, the book that contains this wonderful 
preamble is simply a collection of very ordinary journalistic articles slong 


with a few essays that may be called critical only as an act of courtesy. 


BOOKS TO ORDER FROM THE LIBRARY. 
** The Perjurer,” by W. E. Norris. (Constable. ) 
**The Turkish People,” by Lucy M. Garnett. (Methuen.) 
** Attainment,” by Mrs. Ilavelock Ellis. (Alston Rivers.) 
** Oxford Lectures on Poetry,” bv A. G. Bradley. (Macmillan.) 
‘** La Voie du Mal,” by Grazia Deiedda, (Calmann-Lévy. ) 
** Les Unis,” by Edouard Rod,  (basquelle.) 
“A Three-foot Stool,” by Peter Wright. (Smith, Elder.) 


[**NOVELS OF THK WEEK” ARE REVIEWED ON PAGE ClVib, 


LAW AND THE LAND. 


AME-PRE 


curious case that occupicd the attention of the Divisional 





SRVEKS and game-farmers will be interested in a 


Court a week or so ago, A game-farmer sent his man to 
take a hamper of partridge eggs to the railway station, On 
the way the man was stopped by two police constables, who, 


exercising powers given them by Section 2 of the Prevention 
of Poaching Act, 1862, searched the cart and took away the eggs and then 
summoned master and man, under Section 24 of the Game Act, 1831, 
for unlawfully taking out of the nest the eggs of a game-bird and being in 
possession of egys so taken. The justices convicted the master and fined 
him 2s, for every egg. All this took place last May, and in October 
the conviction was quashed by the Divisional Court, whereupon the 
egg-farmer, on November Igth, brought an action against the constables 
to recover the eggs or damages. The next day the justices made an 
order, under the Police Property Act, 1897, for the destruction of 
the eggs, and one cannot help thinking that, in the interests of 
sanitation, it was high time such an order was made, The county 
court judge found in favour of the constables; but the plaintiff appealed, 
and the High Court has now decided that he was entitled to recover, The 


position was this: The Act of 1831 gives the police no power to seize the 
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' ' it ' to mnon tl “l person and t 
court | that t j vu not y that they had a richt to seize under 
later Act when, u t, they proceeded under the earlier one Partri 
é ' , " tof lar y, being those of what is in lawa wiid 
bird, refore, t ylice have no right to seize them unless under 
statutor nm, Ww y reason of the course they took, they could not 

In these circumstances the police must either return the 

r, st that « not be done, pay damages So far, the outstanding 
mntott r *ist ta policeman cannot use the power of one Act for the 
pur se ol pro edings wu ranother Act; but there was nother point involved 
“ j rves mentior It the police had proceeded under the Act of 1862 they 
would have been b on the tatlure of the prosecution to return the eggs to 
the person from whom thev had been seized or pay him the value thercof. 
When ist value to etermined 2? The plaintiff said he was entitled to 
we the value in May, when the eves were fresh and marketable; the 


lefendants argued that the value must be taken as at the time when the 
piaintill? b&b im entiti to thei return, namely, when the conviction was 
iashed in October, and when the eggs were addled and valueless The 


court held that this latter contention was right, so, if the plaintiff had not 


had the second string to his bow to which we have already referred, namely, 
that the poli vere wrong-doers throughout, his victory would probably have 
been a very barren one, since we imagine that the smallest coin of the realm 


would more than represent the value of a hamper of rotten eggs. 


\ point of yme importance on the incidence of legacy duty and as to 
the time trom w ch a legacy to a charity Carries interest was decided recently 
by Mr. Justi Ive, in connection with the distribution of the estate of the 
iate Mr. Whiteley 


remembered, leit a very large fortune and gave munificently to charity, one 


the Universal Provider That gentleman, it will be 


haritable object in particular coming in for no less 2 sum than a_ million 
pounds Phe testator had given his resiluary estate to trustees upon trust for 


conversion, with a very wide discretion as to the time and manner of such 


ON THE 


Epirep BY Horace 


Pik INTERNATIONAL MATEH, 
COTLAND ao more proved too good for Eneland at Muirfield, 
nd tl result of this match is really becoming dreadfully 
monotonous Scotland have probably never put into the fiel 
i better e than that which represented them last Saturday. 


Mir. Maxwell and Mr. Blackwell were once more at their selectors’ 


disposal, and there was also Mr. Guy Campbell playing as well as 


he did two years ago » that poor England’s chance was rather smaller 
than usual rh weather was fine and very hot; occasionally a_ breath 
of win would spring up and then quickly die down again; Lut the breeze 
was never enough to make golf difficult, though sometimes by its slight 
choppings and changings it deceived those players not too well acquainted 
with the course With w her like this Muirfield ay peared rather easy golf; 
there could be no doubt of that Hlole alter hole could be reached with «a 
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MR GUY CAMPBELL: SCOTLAND. 
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conversion, foreseeing, doubtless, that such an estate as his was not likely to 
be realised to advantage if the trustees were fettered in the usual way. Out 
of the realised proceeds he directed them to pay debts, and to pay and provide 
for legacies, and to pay all estate, legacy and other duties, and then to 
devote a sum of as nearly- as possible a million pounds upon the 
trusts of the particular charity. The legacy duty on this bequest 
amounted to £100,000, and a question arose whether it was to 
be paid out of the million or out of the general estate. The learned 
judge held that the point was covered by the direction in the will as to the 
payment of duties, and that the charity was entitled to receive the sum left 
to it intact, and that the residuary legatees must provide the amount of the 
duty. Then there was a question as to whether the legacy carried interest, 
and if sofrom when. This also was decided in favour of the charity, the 
interest to run from the end of a year after Mr. Whiteley’s death until the 
legacy was paid, or, rather, held in trust for the charity. 

The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries have just issued a new Order, 
relating to the disease known as American Gooseberry Mildew, which affects 
gooseberry and currant bushes, and all fruit-growers; and, indeed, everyone 
with a garden ought to take notice of the obligations imposed on them 
thereby, since failure to comply with the requirements may render them 
liable to a very substantial penalty. [he occupier of any premises 
on which the disease appears must at once notify either the 
joard, or the local authority, or an _ inspector; and, pending 
action on the part of these, must, as soon as is practicable, spray all diseased 
and suspected bushes, and any other bushes in the garden to which the 
disease is likely to spread, with a solution of liver of sulphur. He must not 
move any bush from the garden, and must be careful to destroy, by burning 
or other effective method, all diseased fruit and all clippings from the bushes. 
rhe further proceedings will depend on the local authority, but the measures 
we have mentioned must be taken by the occupier, and taken directly he has 


reason to think that the disease has reached his bushes. 


GREEN. 


ILUTCHINSON., 





MR. HAROLD WILTON: ENGLAND. 


gentle pitching shot for the second provided that the tee shot was straight ; 
that is an important proviso at Muirfield, for the fairway is narrow and th 

rough is unpleasantly worthy of its name. The greens could be called neither 
good nor bad, but they were undoubtedly difficult; with really easy greens 
there would have been a lot of wonderful scoring 


Mr. BALL, Mr. MAXWELL AND OTHERS. 


As it was, there was at least one wonderful spell of goif —the first eight 
holes in the afternoon done by Mr. Maxwell in 29 More wonderful still, 
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Mr. Maxwell won the 
whole eight of them 
and did not have to 
go any further, since 
he had beaten Mr. 


Ball by twelve up and 


ten to play, an un- 


exampled defeat for 
the 


Playing easy, straight- 


English leader. 


forward golf on a 


windless day is not 


the sort of thing that 
brings out the best of 


Mr. Ball’s game; he 


prefers a strong cold 
wind sweeping across 
the course. At the 
same time, nothing 
can detract fron Mr. 
Maxwell’s feat; he is 
clearly rather more 
terrible at Muirfield 
than anywhere else. 
Another very fine 


round was played by 
Captain 


MR. JOHN BALL: ENGLAND 
Hutchison, : 

whose score in the afternoon was something like two under fours, with three 
holes to go; at this point he won his match from Mr. Angus Hambro, who 
had at one time been as much as five up. 


one time on Mr. Darwin, but was pulled back to all square at the sixth hole 


Mr. Andrew was also five up at 





ENGLAND. 


MR. E. A. LASSEN: 
in the afternoon, After this there ensued a tremendous ding-dong battle, 
but Mr Another 


very hard fight was between Mr. Gordon Simpson and Mr. Hutchinson, the 


Andrew just got ahead again and won at the last hole. 


former winning at the thirty-seventh hole. 


Tue Two ENGLISH WINNERS 


clishmen to win their 


Mr. Lassen and Mr. [lilton were the only two Es 
matches, and Mr. Lassen by so doing spoilt the victorious record of Mr. 
Graham, who has played in every match since 1902 and beaten his Encglish- 
Mr. Hilton and Mr. Laidlay halved a prodigious number 
As a 
fact, the golf was very good; and Mr. Hilton, who always seemed to be 


man every time. 
of holes in the morning round, which is usually a sign of good golf. 
having the least bit the best of it, won at the seventeenth. There were a 
great many people watching the various matches, and these were no doubt 
well pleased with their country’s win; g¢ nerally, however, interest in the match 
would have been much enhanced if poor England could just have won. 


NEW 


A correspondent writes to me complaining that in framing their latest 


THE REGULATION FOR THE AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP. 


regulation, that which limits the entry to the amateur championship to those 
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who ar scratch,” or 
better, the authorities 
have not said what 
they meant to say. 
Very hkely not Few 
people do Even bills 
of Parliament have 
cracks which let a 
coach and four 
through, This com 
plainant de ooses that 
“the wording of the 
new regulation—an 
entrant must have 
been at or below 
scratch since 
January Ist—seems to 
me not to accord with 
the intention of the 
committer lor 


instance, l became 


scratch about a month 

ago; therefore | hold 

1 am eligible, but | 

have no doubt the 

MR. MAXWELL: SCOTLAND. committee interd to 

exclude players who 

have become scratch since January Ist. The wording, however, distinctly 
gives me the right to enter.” 

PROBABLY Just WHat WAS INTENDED. 
I do not quite know why I should be appealed to. I am not in th 
secret minds of the honourable gentlemen who framed the resolution, But | 


do believe that for once, strange as it may seem, the words of this regulation 


convey that which they were intended to convey. I believe the committee 


to mean that as long as a man has been at or below scratch sévce, that is to 


say, after January Ist previous to the championship, he is a proper person to 
enter for it Ilad they meant more, they would, I think, have said ‘‘ ever 
since.” But wiy should they say ‘‘ever since”? Supposing that a man 


improved so violently during February that though he was handicapped at 
three in January he was cut down to plus three by March (perhaps something 
matter the 
in this dreadful in January? What matters to 


them is that he shall be a proper person at the date of the championship, and 


of the sort was the fate of my correspondent), what does it to 


committee that he was state 


that is what, as it seems to me, they are providing for, and with quite as 


& 


MR. EDWARD BLACKWELL: SCOTLAND. 








much success as 1s norma n such SES Success, 


ad, 18 $0 abnormal that it 1s no wonder it should 


ive arouse this orre 0 nts uspicions 
\ Succesrep “* Mixen” CHamMPprionsiil 
The present day ne of many amplonships, 


i we ar far from wishing an tncrease of thetr 
number: but, certainly, were it not that life is short 
nt is me, there woul be interest in a novel 


ym of championship which a correspondent, who 


vishes to remain nameless, writes to suggest Itisa 
xed foursome ¢ m mahip In some piaces, and 
me clubs, the foursome mode of the vame finds 


» much favour that the playing of the Inter 


national match in part by foursomes has even 

n solemnly suggested he foursome, how 
ever, i Mot te riy as hard and strenuous a test as 
ihe man-t nan singie No o e, 50 lar as we 
Know, has yet propose i foursome ¢ implonship 
n which all the plavers s | ol the male sex ; 
Dut this tddeaol the mix | irso;rechampi mship 
is attractive Probably it will never materialise 
Probably it is undesirable that it should But 

ttainiv it would be tollowed with great interest 
iit did. Some of the ladies, very much aided, 


is we think, by the rubber-cored ball, which r 


sponds toa more gentle stroke thin the hard “*gutty,” 


} 


play really good golf in these latter days. They are far 
ter than the middie-aged gentlemen of the past 


hool who u 1 to be described as good partners 


na foursome,” and the contrast and comrarison of 
with thos ol the “mere men “who 


j 


would be their partners, would give to such a mixed 


hampionship an interest peculiar to ttseil, 


THE DEAL GOLF COURSE, 
N view of the fact that the Open Cham- 
pionship, which begins on June &th, is 
to be decided this year for the nrst time 
over the links of the ( Inque Ports 
Golf Club at Deal, it may interest 
fers who have not pl ived there to piace 
before them a short description of the various 
oles and the veneral features of this tine 
ourse. The club was formed in the middle 
eighties, and a vuurse with nine holes was 
laid out on a fine bit of golting country to 
the north of the old town of Deal. ‘These 
nine holes still exist, and are the 
backbone of thre pre ent course lhe 
idditional nine holes are still further north, 

und the ninth hole 1 
the link otf tne St. 
sandwich by about half a mile of golfing 


only separated trom 
George's Club at 


vround. lhe main features of the course 
ire the fine putting greens and the excellent 
sand hazards of all shapes and sizes. The 
hes through the vreen are also first-rate. 
I'he weak pomts are the total absence of a 
really good short hole and the want of 
proper protection to some of the putting 
yreen lhe total leneth of the champion 
ship course is 6,5Styds.: this is over 
rooyds. longer than Hoylake, which was 
the longest ot the old championship greens, 
The two halves are so evenly divided that 
there is only tyd. between them, the out- 
going being 3,290vds. and the incoming 
3,291 vds. 


Phe First Hot 


front of the club-house and towards the town 


(31S8yds.) runs in 


of Deal. It is not a good length, and a 
long sand-ditch in front of the green will 
catch an extra good tee shot when the wind 
is at all helping. This hole could be 
vreatly improved by filling up part of the 
cross hazard and cutting some fresh bunkers 
both through the green and also close to it 
at the sides. 

The Seconp Hote (376yds.) is a better 
leneth and a fine drive, and a long iron 
lhis hole 
would also be improved by a new bunker 
on the right-hand corner of the green. 

The Tuirp Hore (476yds.) ought to 
be one of the finest holes to be found any- 


shot will usually find the green. 


where, but it is entirely ruined by a gigantic 
moun! right mn front of the vreen. The 
result of the green being plac ed in a hollow 
quite out of sight makes the hole a com 
paratively easy five and a very unlikely 
four. The tee shot must be well hit to 
carry a crown of rough ground and sandy 
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bunkers. The second also must be well 
played to reach the foot of the bank which 
hides and guards the green. Were this 
bank removed, the longest players who hit 
two eatra good shots would be able to reach 
the green. Those who were short would 
play at the flag instead of the present blind 
and stupid shot over the bank. 

The Fourtru Horr (150yds.) is called 
** The Sandy Parlour.” It is an absolutely 
llind hole over a very large sand bunker and 
a ridge of sand covered with rough benty 
The green is a good one, but the 
value of the hole is quite spoilt owing to its 
being blind. 

The Firrn Hows 
incident. The drive has to carry a sand 
bunker, and the whole of the ground between 
it and the green is broken up by grassy 
mounds and many are the hanging lies to be 
found. 
to be really interesting. 


UTASs. 


(475yds.) is full of 


The green is very large and too flat 
“It is a good hole 
without being in the highest class. 

The Sixru Hote (282yds.) is one of the 
best of its length to be found on any links. 
The yreen 1s plac edon high ground « onsidet 
ably above the tee. [xcept for the very 
longest drivers with a helping wind belind 
them the line to the hole is over a fine bunke1 
well tothe left of the green. Having carried 
this hazard the player has to pitch up on to 
the plateau green. Witha helping wind, how 
ever, a really fine tee shot will find the green. 
This is a splendid shot to bring off, 

The Seventu Hor (383yds.) is a very 
different sort of hole. Here, tor the first time 
since the first hole, the flag is in full sight 
from the tee, 
the pl ier on toa tine green ona slope which 


ind two good shots will take 
runs up toa fence. This hole ts the first of 
the second nine holes which were added to 
the original course. 

Phe Kicguru Hote (48o0yds.) is long and 
rather uninteresting. 
necessary before the approach shot can be 
played. The hazards at this hole are bents, 
dwarf rushes and rough grass. 

The Nintu Hote (350vds.) is a not 
very interesting one of the drive and an iron 
variety. The green is over-big for the lengtin 
ot the average approach shot. 

The Tentu Howe (375yds.) is a very 
good hole, and requires an extra good ap 


lwo ood shots are 


proach shot, as the green is well placed, and 
has some good hazards in its vicinity. This 
is the first of the incoming holes, and the 
player turns to the south-west, and with the 
exception of the twe!fth hole continues to 
play in a southerly direction tll the finish of 
the round. 

The ELeventu Ho ce (473yds.) isa long 
and rather uninteresting hole over very flat 
ground, Itisat its best with a helping wind, 
when two extra long shots will take the player 
home. It has ore good feature in that the 
fairway is on the narrow side, and straight- 
ness 1S a necessity. 

The Twetrrau Hore (162yds.) is the 
best of the three short holes which are found 
on the Deal course. The green isin full view, 
and the ball must be fairly hit to carry over a 
diagonal cross hazard which runs in front of 
the green. The green rises rather quickly, 
so that a high shot will pull up well. The 
ereen is, however, rather too wide, and the 
hole lacks class. 

The TuirtEeEntH Hote (4o00yds.) is a 
fine two-shot hole, well bunkered and with 
no blind shot in it. 

The Fourteentu Hove (195yds.) is a 
very bad example of a one-shot hole. The 
green is large and flat, and all the so-called 
green bunkers are so lar away that they look 
as though they had felt ashamed of intercept- 
ing a moderately good shot and had retired 
where thev could never be of any danger. The 
one redeeming feature of the hole is the fact 
that the tee shot must carry a formidalhl 
hazard. This hole is a blot on the course 
and should be drastically treated. 
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he next four holes are the original finish of the old nine-hole 
course and form a fine test and are equalled on very few courses. 

The Firreentu Hous (417yds.) requires two long and 
accurate shots to find the green, which is a very good one and 
slopes away from the approach side. The second shot must 
carry well up to surmount the grassy ridge which is on the tee 
side of the green, and no badly hit shot has any chince. 

The Sixteentn Ho ve (483yds.) is by general consensus of 
pinion adimitted to be the finest hole on the Deal course. It is 
a long hole and possibly the only drawback to it is that there are so 
many days when it is impossible to reach the green in two shots. 
But whatever the length of the approacii shot may be, it is 
always interesting, as the green is perched up on an isolated 
plateau and can only be reached by a well-played shot. With a 
helping wind there is no finer hole to be found anywhere. 

The SEVENTEENTH HOLE (372yds.) is another very fine hole 
fa different charicter. The tee shot must carry a formidable 
hazard and then a very accurate iron shot is re quired to find a 
small and well-guarded green. Bad play at this hole may mean 
the piling up of a large number of strokes. 

The Home Hote (414yds.) is a splendid one on which to 
finish a tight match, as it can generally be reached by two long 
shots with a wooden club. The green is of the plateau variety, 
so that the approacli must be played with accuracy. It will be 
noticed that although the course is abnormally long, vet there is 
no hole of 500yds. and that there is no really short hole. The 
les through the green are quite first-rate, and the whole course is of 
the best seaside variety. It will be interesting to see how the whole 
held of professionals get on when they compete for the champion 
ship. The scoring will probably be lower than St. Andrews but 
higher than Prestwick or Sandwich. \V. H. Fow rer. 


NOTES ON THE LADIES’ CHAMPIONSHIP. 


Hk ladies were more fortunate than usual this vear in 

the weather for their championship, and the course at 

Birkdale proved itself to be a very good test of golf. 

It is a very sporting course, and the sandhills make 

very fine, natural bunkers and do not allow for many 
mistakes in the long game. Two or three shots out of a plunge 
bath of heavy, loose sand is the usual penalty for a missed drive. 
Chere are one or two difficult second shots for a lady, particu- 
larly those at the second and fifteenth holes, where there is a 
long carry for a brassie; but except for these, the hazards are well 
placed fer a lady who plays a good game. With a little more rain 
and a little more time the greens would have been in a much better 
condition; but just now there is very little turf, and they are very 
fiery and were a great stumbling-block to many of the competitors. 
Miss Dorothy Campbell was the only one who seemed to understand 
them, for her putting was deadly all through, the championship, 
and she holed out from all distances with the greatest certainty. 
Miss Campbell deserved to win —as win she did—for ste played 


‘ | 4. 


THE LADIES' CHAMPIONSHIP: GOING TO THE 


avery fine, steady, determined game throughout the week, and 
especially in her match against. Miss Hezlet in the final. One 
of her prettiest shots is her approach putt, and her only weak 


point was her brassie play. Miss Campbell very seldom goes off 


her game, but she has lately lengthened her swing a good deal, 
and in doing so has developed a jump at the top of her swing, 
which, if she is not careful in che king it, Is certain, sooner or 
later, to have a bad effect on her play. Perhaps the most 
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interesting match she played was that against Miss E. Grant- 
Suttie, who in a practice game went round in the <plendid score 
of 77, one less than the men’s Bogey for the course. Miss 
Grant-Suttie las a very professional style, quite unlike that of 
any other-lady who plays, and she is a very fine golfer. On this 


occasion she was not quite at her best, and seemed to be 
swinging more round her body than she usually does. As it 
was, if she had been more happy in_ het putting 


the result 


5? 


of the match 
and even of 
the chanipion 
ship might 
have been very 
different. Miss 
Hezlet’s play 
Has been very 
disappointing 
this year, and 
although she 
reached the 
final she did 
not show any- 
thing like her 
form against 
Miss Camp- 
bell. lier tee 
shots were 
maenificent, 
and she out- 
drove het Op- 
ponent again 
and again, 
only to break 
down intaking 
an Iron ol 
playing het 
second shot. MISS D. CAMPBELL, 

No could she 

recover herself on the green, her putting being very weak. This 
is the second time she has reached the final, and she must look 
forward to being returned the winner on the next occasion. She 





has the free natural swing of a born golfer, too long perhaps to 
be quite safe fora less experienc ed player ; but Miss Hezlet has 
it under perfect control and times her shots beautifully, putting 
a great deal into her stroke and getting a very long ball. It 
sa ple asure to watch her. 

here are several young players who were expected to do 
well in this year’s championship, but who need more experience 
and confidence before they will be quite good enough to hold then 
own against such as Miss Campbell, who rises to every occasion, 
It requires no little nerve and determination to play steadily and 
keep up one’s form through three or four days, playing two 
rounds each day as the winner has to 
do, and the ordeal is too severe for the 
younger players. Miss K. Stuart, who 
has a pretty, graceful style just spoilt 
by a slight jump, reached the semi- 
finals, but played nervously against 
Miss Hezlet, and did not by any means 
do herself justice. Miss Cecil Leitch 
won the stroke competition before the 
championship in 83, but was beaten by 
Miss Mather in the open event. Her 
style is still rather unformed, but she 
should make a fine player. One of the 
closest matches of the whole week was 
that between Miss barry and Miss Elsie 
Kyle, who was beaten only on the nine- 
teenth green. They are both very 
promising players, particularly Miss 
Kyle, who played well for Scotland in 
the International matches. She has a 
natural, easy style, and plays her short 
game skilfully. Miss Ravenscroft is 
another young player who attracted a 
wood deal of notice. 

Every year the ladies’ champion- 
ship opens one’s eves more and more 
to the possibilities of lalies’ golf. It is 


the habit of the golfing man to speak 


SEVENTH GREEN. with tender pity of the efforts of the 


goling woman; but | venture to think 
that many a man has changed his opinions after watching this 
week's golfat Birkdale. What strikes one most about the ladies 
is their long, easy, graceful swing, and they seem to cultivate the 
follow through much more than a man does. It is an education 
in itself to watch such players as Miss Bertha Thompson, Miss 
Campbell, Miss Heziet, Miss Grant-Suttie an 1 Miss ‘Teacher. 
‘The only shadow cast onthe meeting was the sad event which called 
away Miss Titterton and prevented her from detending her utle. 
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COR R KE TFPONDENCE 
A sh 4 4 se 
OUT! KAK OF rROUT DISEASE. RINGING BIRDS 
I rue Epiror or ** Counrry Lirt lo rHe Epiror, } 
SiR, Ilere is a 
SIE ! t t ; been called to ‘* Piscator’s letter, in your issue of sjhotograph by Dr 
! 15 ur ed county of Kent. With all the evils he enumerat Litian Velev. of 
“ ” ,* 
mw i t t in saying we are undoubtedly suffering, it would seem **No. 510,” ringing 
if Ker at the pr t time is ** cursed.” But for my present purpose youne whesteam gf te 
l only wish to r r to ‘* Piscator’'s doubt as to the original cause Country LIFE It 
the catl of so many trout in the Darenth, I an a lessee = tec Gmesement 
A cor ral t } {f water on tl upper portion of the river, and ; “er 
: is well as beng in- 
\ een intima ’ juainted with that part of the river all my life and mesien The phot 
A >. » photo- 
my Kperier 1 never remember any diseased fish being picked up, sank was takes . 
{ € 1 as aneti or 
it this part ilar part of ti river has from tin to time been artifici- Palline Marshes 
with ; ranging trom yearlings to Itin, fish and never | I Seneen 
} there beer ny mortality among the trout until one day last summer, . ein 
shen my | per | 1 up over forty dead fish. This occurred on a ‘ 
: EARLY ROSES. 
Thursday, and on enquiries ing made it was found that the rural urban [To rue Epitor.] 
° ‘ J cb 0 
' of a large town distant three-quarters of a mile had been tar- . 
- me Sir,—lIt may perhaps 
ing with oil-tar a road on a hill, at the bottum of which is a large iro ; i a . 4 
’ xe 0 interes 0 
pe to take the storm-water away, and which empties itself into the upper part f 
2 s some o our 
{ my fishing ri tar-spraying took place on the Tuesday, on Wednesday y 
? numerous readers to 
there was a delu of rain, and it was on the following day the dead fish were k chat icked 
‘ 6 now lat we picket 
covered, all below the output of the storm-water pipe. If in this case the I 
. our first roses outaoors 
vashines from the tar did not kill the fish, all I can say is that it wasa meye M aaa 
, o-da (May 22nd), 
markable coincidence Naturally, as this vile excrement got washed lower TI y E C 
: 1ey were yrace 
own, tt became weakened and, therefore, did not have the same D: : \ 
. ; : arling, Ime. 
immediate effect on the fish, but instead of killing them outright, got . , it Karl 
: Serard and Frau Kar 
nt heir systems and set up a slow process of poisoning which made them D hki (clim! . 
, ruschki (climbing 
ceptible to take any disease, should there be such a thing as a diseased : id i i 
mei ; eae ¢ I consider this good, 
soit the water her is anothe r que stion and a most serious one; . . sai . 1 
bearing in mind the PUTTING ON THE RINGS, 
at the marke ence of fly on the water since tar-spraying has ; ful . . i a 
recariu eas winds ane 
n ! vo e, with the natural ct equenc olf wan of condition in m 
: H. ou sis a : night frosts we have had lately, and the fact that we have not had any | 
} fh ~ ad 
rain here yet this month.—ALAN BRADBURY. I 
PS very assurance has been given by the rural authorities that every . si 
u vill be exercised in the future to avoid a repetition of the occurrence, . . " 
‘HE TREATMENT OF GOLDFISII. , 
lt Hs THE TREAT EN ; ‘ 
lo THE Epivror oF ** Country Lirt.” | 
: ul 
S1r,—I should be much obliged if you or any of your readers could tell me 
rAMVERING WITII ANCIENT BUILDINGS, what food is best for goldfish to feed on We have kept goldfish for many 
{fo tue Eprror oF “ Country Lire.” ] years in the basin of our fountain, but of late they have died off. The 
| , \ present ones have all been bred in the basin; but we have had no little 
“Ih ) your contributor who writes on ‘“* lampering with ncient . , ’ 
; , , fol . oes ones now for some time, and the remainin: ones do not seem healthy. We re 
Sunhcis not Live ollowing Mragraph tin one of your morning con- . . . : 
: I : . ~ have fed them on Marie and Cream Cracker biscuits. They are supplied 
mporries a shert tim »?: ** Lisbon, Tuesday Serious disturbances er _ 2 . ° ay 
frequently with fresh water which has passed through filters. —B. CLEGG ! 
ave broker it at Orense consequent upon the bishop of the diocese = , . , , de 
[Tempt them to eat with ants’ eggs, dried flies and sma!l worms. Also 
nsisting on the demolition of the beautifuliy-decorated altar of the parish ing : : se fo 
. plant any of the ordinary weeds which encourage insect-life. When was the 
hurch on ac unt of its dilapidated condition. The peot le objected to the * 7 50 
basin last cleaned out of all weeds? It should not be done till June, as a ' 
truction of tl incient relic, and declared that they would prevent it by : ‘ 3 , ; , , sh 
\ : oe othe t ty of the Civil G ‘ few cold nights will set up fungus. If the water is hard it would be weil to nee 
ree ‘ r ' iy, a he request o ie bishop, twenty o 1e ivi suardas ‘ . ¢ 
, : stand it in some tank, not cemented, until it gets well aerated before intro- 
were sent to protect the workmen rhis further exasperated the people, and, lo 


ducing it into the basin. —Eb. ] 


" 


umed with hatchets, pitchforks and knives, they attacked the guards. A terrific 


conflict ensued, 








during which the soldiers, who were reinforced, fired several 


idly volleys, killing 15 persons and wounding 50 others. Beaten back by POSITION OF BIRDS’ FEET DURING FLIGHT. 
the guards, the frenz crowd dispersed, but only to reassemble and proceed to {To rune Eprror oF ** COUNTRY LIFE.” | 
the bishop's palac Phe bishop could not be found, and it was discovered that Sir,—I am sending you herewith five pictures dealing with what Mr. 
he was in hiding in a nunnery at Allariz. A demand was made that he should Pycraft and others have been calling attention toin your columns, namely, the 
e given up, but this the nuns refused Thereupon the crowd surrounded the positions and uses of birds’ feet during flight. The subject is not an easy one 
building and threatened to burn it to the ground unless the bishop was handed 
over Latest reports from Orense state that the crowd is still besieging the 


nuntery, an that the district is so much up in arms that the authorities 
we afraid to intervene.’ The Portuguese are evidently far ahead of 


us in the matter of souna public opinion relative to their historic 


monuments They do not ippoint quite useless ‘* Commissions ” 
but act practically Cannot we take a leaf out of their book? 
The mere talk of it would probably induce our bishops, deans and 
chapters to stop their favourite demolitions or restorations—lI think they 
prefer the latter word—in order to set their eminent architects to work 
ulding new wings and modern fortifications to all available nunneries 
The would certainly | wanted if we shared the views of the folk 
{ Orense ANTIQUARIAN 





IMMATURE GANNET GLIDING PAST TRAILING FEET, 


to deal with on account of the difficulty of verbally expressing what is observed, 
but for some years | have, when opportunity occured, been trying to get 
photographic records of this subject. The second photograph shows what is 
probably their simplest use. Both feet are dropped partially, extended and 
expanded, so as to act as a drag and thereby lessen the pace. The degree 
of expansion and extension being modified to suit the circumstances, the 
former more than the latter. This is often practised when a bird is 
gliding or soaring past an object it wishes to get a prolonged look at. 
Another very frequent though more complicated use is to aid the bird 
in turning a corner against a head wind, In the first illustration two 
birds may be seen so coming round. The upper one has practically 
got round on to the new course, while the lower one is in the middle 





of the turn, and shows a more characteristic attitude with the feet wide 
GANNETS ROUNDING A CORNER. apart. Som+times, even in full flight, and especially in the neighbourhood 
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of cliffs, which distort the air currents, a 
bird finds it convenient to steady itself by 
dropping the feet; even the fulmar, master in 
the art of flight though he is, frequently makes 
use of their aid, as may be seen in the top 
It should also be 
noticed, with the aid of a glass, that the lower 
one, swooping downwards from the cliff, is 


bird in the fourth picture, 


trailing the right leg and incidentally veering 
round to the right. When gulls are wheeling 
hither and thither over the surface of the 
water, they constantly employ their feet in many 
and various ways, and in the third photograph 
three out of the four birds are so doing. The 
angles of the body and feet of the topmost 
bird, which is rising against a head wind, are 
interesting. Another occasion on which many 
birds make great use of their feet in flight is 
when steadying themselves before alighting on 
the cliff face. And when, as often happens, 
they have to land on the nest itself, the 
necessity not only for themselves, but for the 
eggs and young, of alighting gently becomes 
obvious. The use of one foot at a time was 
clearly shown in my previous article on flight 
in the issue of Ccounrry Lire of October 31st 


last. —BENTLEY BEKTHAM 





SNAKES IN’ IRELAND. 

{To tHe Eprror or ** Country Lire.” ] 
Sirk,—In your issue of May 15th, page 688, 
in the paragraph as to the killing of an adder 
in Ireland, you refer to the celebrated chapter about snakes in Ireland 
and the brevity thereof, rhis is a popular misconception as regards 
Ireland. (Bell and Sons, 
1882), Vol. VIL, pages 119 and 120, you will read as follows: ** Dr. Johnson 
said he could repeat a complete chapter of the ‘ Natural History of Iceland’ 
from the Danish of Horrebow, the whole of which was exactly thus,” 


If you will refer to Boswell’s ‘* Life of Johnson” 


Chapter LXXIL., concerning snakes: ‘* There are no snakes to be met with 
throughout the whole island ”—7.¢., Iceland and not Ireland.—C, TURNER. 


HORSES FOR THE ARMY. 
{To THe Epiror or ** Country LIFE.” ] 
Sirk,—-It seems probable that the show season will find most of the 
agricultural societies offering prizes for Army horses, and it is, therefore, 
desirable that precautions should be taken to ensure the right sort of entries 
for these classes, or, at any rate, to ensure the absence of the wrong 
sort. It is, in the first place, necessary that some sort of unanimity 
should be observed, and that all kinds of horses included under the 
vague term ‘*Army horses,” and ranging from the vanner, suitable 
jor Artillery or transport, to assorted breeds described as ‘* Mounted 


—— 


FULMAR PETRELS., 


GULLS ON 
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Infantry cobs,” should not he jumbled 


tovether under one heading, as has occurred 


already at one or two shows, notably at 
Knowsley last week. It is also to be hoped 
that every care will be n to exclude 
entries which are not dona mounts 
available for the purpose; and it may 
necessary to restrict such ciasses to horse 


actually registered with the County Association 


and not exceeding the = standard prices 


Otherwise donors of prizes may find their 
defeated, for there is no 


patriotic object 


getting away from the fact that the “pot 


hunter” is everywhere to be guarded against. 
Farmers will not be encouraged to breed what 
the Army  requires—namely, good, sound, 


medium stock if they find themselves 
outclassed by the exhibits of their wealthy 
neighbours, as has happened in one or two cases 
lately. Considerations alike of sportsmanship 
and of patriotism should induce wealthy owners 
of hunters and polo ponies (which have in some 
instances actually been shown in open classes) 
to despise an easy triumph in local classes 
primarily intended for the encouragement of the 
small farmer. —C, F. S. 
VEGETABLE RECIPES 
[To tHE Epiror or **Countrry Lirr,’”’] 

Sik,—Your readers will find the following a very 
nice method of cooking peas—the Italians call 


it ** Piselli alla Proscuito 


WING, 
Fry a little chopped 
onion, and when it is coloured add as large a quantity of peas as required, 
Add either a little 
water or stock, and leave the peas to simmer on the fire till they are tender 


also a little chopped ham, and salt and pepper to taste. 


A little sugar may be added if liked In Italy the ham used for this dish is 





KITTIWAKE 


1BOUI TO ALIGHT, 


uncooked, but cooked ham will be found to answer equally well. 
A very good maigre soup can be made with haricot beans as follows: 
Soil the beans in cold water with a little salt and pepper. Fry some 
chopped onions in a little lard or butter, Cook a little celery with 
the beans. When the onions are coloured, add the beans and celery 
and the water the beans were boiled in to them and let it all boil till 
wanted. About half-an-hour before it is served add some small pieces 
of macaroni to the soup.—GRrACE V, CHRISIMAS. 


THE BLACK 
{To THE EDITOR oF 


REDSTART. 
“Country Lire”) 
S1r,—In reply to your correspondent **S, M. T.” | write to say that I have 
found what I believe to be the black redstart’s nest here. In 1903, in May, 


I saw one of these birds two or three times. <A few days afterwards one of 
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EARLY WASP’S NEST. 
[fo tHE EDITOR 








i SIR, Tine enclosed specimen of the 
' l I commencement of a wasps’ nest was 
the t found this morring under an old sea 
kale pot You will observe that there 
V ire one or two eggs already deposited 
~ Il think vou may like to have it as 
n interesting curiosity for your 
LENO 4] cis oO paper 4. Wart 
=< 
| STRANGE CONDUCT OF A FON 
‘ with ' [To tHe Eprroi 
t t Sik, Phe following strange exper'ence 
tuo « may interest your readers, The other 
evening, when walking round the 
thamptonshire County Golf Club’s 
' t ' new ground, now under construction, 
' roat near Brampton fox-covert, with my dog 
vw of t wood-pigeon’s ** coo Nipper, a wire-haired Welsh terrner, [ saw a fox busily scratching up th 
t f lt ld recur, an‘ ynetimes asingle ‘* cu . earth about thirty vards away from me. Thinking it was retrieving some 
if 190 t vit a +: then flew across th hidden treasure, [I sat on a gate and watched. After five or six minutes, 
re | t, I ' 1 the other Without another becoming tired of wat ng the proceedings, I sent Nipper to investigate 
ry ) 4G more ¢ ‘3 en Came an interval Bold Revnard allowed him to get withi 1 yard of him, and then 
: r be and another series of na ff for the covert Having with difficulty called the dog off, you 
I | rnd l I not want to sit there th can imagine my amazement when I saw the tables turned, Keynard now being 
' I \ vay, but t bird yt iw for some considera in pursuit Wien within fifteen yards of me Reynard sat down on his 


barked. I then set my dog at him again, with the same 


repeated no fewer than six times, but the last time he did 


not bre covert, I had called the attention of a man i 
the sienal x close by, and of another who was passing 
rhe latter happened to be a grandson of Pavne, the 


id Pytchley huntsman, who had hunted jackals in 





India with a pack of foxhounds he had taken out, and 
he was as much astonish is I was But the fun did 
not end here Thinking I had seen the last of him, I 
examined the place where Keynard had been scratcuing, 
ml found nothing more exciting than a mole-hill, until, 
turni rou suddenly, I ' ved my friend, or foe, 
within thr yvaris of me! With a view-holloa Nipper 
I bu him ick into ul cover nd started off 
uw Ch Bramptor ni i juarter away Abo 
the minutes after, whe I had gone some way, I had 
an uncanny feeling of being followed, and, on turnis 
round, received Kevnard at my heels. Ile then pr 
ceeced to cir roun me, occasionally giving vent to 
piteous howis, and this he continued to do for the rest of 
my way home, finally fo ving me right into the villag 


to the intense annoyance o! N pper, whom I kept strictiy to 
heel. My feelings can be tter imagined than expressed, 


for I left him sittine outside my gate, l l l 


BULLFINCHES IN liik GARDEN 
[To He Epiror or ‘Country Lire.” | 
Sik, My war ner savs that bullfinches eat the young 
fruit-buds and are most destructive Do they do more 


harm by eating the fruit-buds than insects would do? Are 


Lullfinches insect-eaters, and is this why they are so co 


stantly among fruit trees ? Ido not like birds beng shot 


































unless they really do a great deal of harm.—-IGNORANT?. 
sof rather unlikely birds breed here neara little stream rey [Bullfinches are very destructive, especially among plum trees and 
inl common s pers The former has hatched and reared a gooseberry bushes, as they take out the sweiling buds in the spring, with the 
ur younesters, and t latter has a nest somewhere, which, so far, result that the branches are bare, or partially so, all the following summer, 
yt discovered, A sn ‘‘drummed ” one evening on the common Netting the trees, or threading cotton among the branches, will keep the 
und next day 2 saw a bird there. But the swampy ground on th birds away Kea. } j 
t ind the snipe appear to have disappeared ]. R. HARDING — i 
ee HAND REARED FOX CUBS ' 
DIVERSITY IN SIZ1 Ol PIGEONS kGGS | To rue Evitor or ** Counrry LIFet ‘a 
I rue ko #” “Country Lirt | Sik, Che enclosed photograplis were taken of some fox cubs which were 
S14 Ler you two « taken from a tame pigeon’s nest in my garden hand-reared, owing to the vixen being accidentally kilied, I think they 
\s you wil u Mirger oO is of ordinary size, while the smaller is may be of interest to your read Donxorny Nico.t 
st rab] | tha 1 nou martin’s Is the latter a 
Ss ¢ > TI think it must be, as the netting in front 
f the box shine tl " nm is kept is too small to r 
i w evel ism i i ice $s rhe bird nas sat on 
ver lutel is about two years old. —R 
rl mall is u ibtedly that of a 1 AS 
iy | é from the texture of the shell. Such an « 
lten t fir 1 ’ fa voung irc. -Ep. | 
FAR FROM THI MADDING CROWD.” 
fo tuk Epiror or **Counrry Lire.” |} 
Sik, Can you render 1 ny assistance in the following 
r? \ t ood many y irs’ residence in 
nele tt s of In , Lam about to return to England, 


would to tt own in oD quaint, old-style 

vi or district wher many of the old-time customs 
nd o rvances at till kept up, I am not fond of 
ciety, and I should | your assistance in selec'ing a 
llage or istrict where a moderate amount of rural 
ort cou be obtained, Ishould like to get as far away 
possil from the notse and bustle of collieries, rail- 


ways clories, et In short, the place I should like to 





